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OVER A SCENT-BOTTLE. 
\ THEN we regale ourselves with a whiff of perfume 
from some one of the many extracts and bouquets 

and essences which come to us daintily dressed and Ja- 
belled, and which seem to be the expressed spirit of whole 
gardens of flowers with their honey and their sunshine, 
we seldom have any idea that what we are enjoying is 
the lust fine exhalation of a substance that represented 
disease and death to the creature from which it was 
tuken, and which in its first estate was as foul to the 
olfactory sensation as any other corruption. Yet the 
base of all the finest and most delicate compound per- 
fumes known is a trace of ambergris, and the whale dies 
of the suffering—or would die of it if he were not cap- 
tured—which is inflicted upon him by the original lump 
of ambergris, and which is the result of a monstrous ap- 
pendicitis. Often it is taken from him; sometimes he 
ejects it; sometimes he dies of it and it is found floating 
on the sea 

While it is interesting to recall the part borne by am 
bergris in the descriptions of Oriental life and luxury and 
in that of the later Middle Ages, as well as in church cere 
monials, and that we have it mentioned in verse as a thing 
of romance and poesy, it affords equally interesting play 
of thought in the fact that the foundation of the delicate 
perfumes for which we might think a wilderness of flowers 
alone had given us their breath should be an animal odor, 
and not only that but an odor of disease also, the very ex 
pressed essence of pain, fetid when new, and only yielding 
an agreeable aroma when its substance has been dried into 
« lump of a pale amber or of a half-lustrous gray color, 
even then giving too powerful a scent to be breathed, as 
it is so penetrating and potent as to be unendurable and 
capable of producing bad results, so that it has to undergo 
much dilution. An ounce of ambergris to nearly three 
pints of alcohol is the usual form of preparation, making 
an extract of which but a very few drops can be used by 
itself in a large quantity of other elements—oils and spirits 
—whole acres of fragrant violets, tuberoses, heliotropes, 
yielding an oil whose deliciousness still needs this sustain- 
ing base 

Almost all the ambergris found is sent to France, where 
it is eagerly bought and at great prices, the ambergris of 
a single whale having been known to bring more than 
fifty thousand dollars. It always commands its market 
value to the fullest extent without a protest coming from 
the great perfumers of the world. The famous eau de 
Chypre, whose formula is as old as the crusades, depends 
both on ambergris and on musk, another animal odor, for 
its intrinsic strength. But both in this and in all other 
prepared perfumes it is used only in very slender quan- 
tity, and is most valued for its characteristic of perma- 
nence and its ability to hold and make fast the fleeting 
impressions of other perfumes, all of which are so volatile 
as to be evanescent without this stronger companion to 
retain them, Every rich scent-bottle on my lady's dress- 
ing-table, except the attar of roses, has probably some part 
or trace of ambergris in its pleasant contents, and even the 
Golden Rose which the Pope decrees to the worthiest lady 
of the year, after mass in the Sistine chapel), has been first 
anointed with an unguent pf which ambergris is a chief 
constituent. Strange that it should take a disease to 
create, and wild wrestle with wind and wave, long years 
of exile from home and horrors of the sea-fight with en- 
raged leviathans, to bring back the thing that is to make 
the presence of beauty more effective and sweeten the air 
that those around her breathe; but no more strange than 
the presence of the pearl which glows in her hair and on 
her breast, and which again is the product of disease, and 
has been born of the sick oyster’s long and vain effort to 
bury his suffering and hide it in layer on layer of soft 
splendor. It is all another illustration of the bringing of 
beauty from ashes 


AN EXQUISITE TRIBUTE. 
FIND the temptation to talk of Nansen’s Farthest 
North almost as irresistible as that in its day to discuss 
Trilby 
At army posts, when that delightful novel was in ev- 
erybody’s hands, any new reference to it was made with 
an apology, as when one ventured to speak of the wea- 
ther. Yet each individual felt he had a distinct contribu 
tion to make to the universal discussion of the work, so 
many and varied, so deep, were the impressions it had 
made 
Perhaps in the same way I ought now to begin with an 
apology for referring to Farthest North, since in every 
direction and by every great periodical or body of scien- 
tifle men the book has been again and again discussed. 
But for all that the temptation, as I say, is irresistible. 
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I read its two volumes with beatings of the heart, quick 
contractions of the throat, tears, sudden exclamations of 
enthusiasm and delight. I read for hours without stop- 
ping, and far into the night. I found myself captivated, 
enthralled. No romance had ever before been able to stir 
me so profoundly. And the impression it made upon me 
is the impression it has made upon every one who has 
read it. Seldom ina generation is such an opportunity 
given for the enjoyment of so many inspiring emotions. 

For Nansen is not only a poet, sensitive to beauty, al- 
ways alive to the charms of nature, but he is filled with 
the very spirit of the ancient vikings as well, loving ad- 
venture, the penetration of the unknown, the daring and 
overcoming of dangers. Moreover, he is temperate in con- 
duct and wise in judgments. He has proved a truth about 
& great arctic current, about the successful resistance of 
ice pressures, the possibility of avoiding the horrors of 
such sufferings as were experienced by other explorers— 
truths scoffed at by old wiseacres the world over when 
first his plans were promulgated. 

But besides all these things he has given us two things 
of paramount beauty and importance—the most exquisite 
of love-stories, and an opportunity seldom offered of see- 
ing how a man lives day by day with a great idea he has 
undertaken to prove, his hopes and fears before his hour- 
ly defeats and discouragements, his doubts and certain- 
ties, his questionings of himself and of the why of his own 
belief, and then the absolute surrender of himself to the 
powers of the truth he clings to, sometimes doubts, yet 
always regulates his conduct by. What dramatist has 
ever given us a picture like this one, so true, so vital, so 
frank, so impressive? 

As for the love-story, none in any tale of adventure has 
ever equalled it. It is the story of a love unshaken by 
absence, never dimmed by suffering, profound in its faith, 
exalted in its action, human in its tenderness, and spirit- 
ual in its strength—a story told with rare and delicate re- 
serve, yet abounding with a wealth of delicate suggestion 
that never fails to stir the deepest emotion of the reader. 

Endless quojations might be made to illustrate the 
beauty of this rare and exquisite love-story, but, after all, 
one gets the profoundest impression from catching the 
delicate golden thread of his tribute to the woman he 
loves, as it runs through his book, through his accounts 
of dangers, of privations, of new ventures about to be 
undertaken, of success proved, ending in the ‘‘ hope and 
certainty ” that comes to him when all is over, and he sees 
her face a silhouette against the sunset sky. Yet sume- 
thing of the quality of what the man would say may be 
gathered from the dedication by those who know some- 
thing of the story of those three years of silence between 
them, voluntarily endured, and of all its untold suffering 
for her. In its simplicity and its delicacy of appreciation 
it has not often been equalled: ‘‘To her who christened 
the Ship and had the courage to remain behind.” Who 
can read it without a thrill? 

In all great achievements there must be many workers 
besides that one who wears the laurel wreath before the 
world, but it is not often that to the woman who has 
helped and who has suffered, a man is able to render such 
a tribute as Nansen has paid his wife in this book. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A FRENCH ORATOR. 


4 be ~ French author George Sund once said of her fel- 

low-countrymen that they were all natural actors, of 
whom only the poorest performers actually went on the 
stage. American audiences have now an opportunity 
of hearing, in M. Brunetiére, a type of public speaking 
which has a character of its own, and is eminently worthy 
the attention of all who are interested in oratory as a 
study. The very fact that it is so remote in manner from 
what was called oratory in Webster or John Bright or 
Wendell Phillips or George William Curtis gives it an 
added value for observation. There are points in M. 
Brunetiére’s delivery which are inconceivably remote from 
the methods of these eminent English-speaking orators; 
yet these very points he has in common with Victor Hugo 
and Louis Blanc and other French speakers whom I have 
heard, and probably also with Castelar and the Span- 
iards and Italians of the present day. The question is 
not whether these points in the style of the Latin races 
make their oratory better or worse than that of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races; the interest lies in the fact that it is 
different. It is not necessary to settle whether an apple 
or an orange is the better fruit; the important point is 
that they are dissimilar. 

Instead of standing on the platform facing his audience, 
and without so much as a scrap of paper between him 
and them—which is more and more the Anglo-Saxon, or 
at least the American, ideal—M. Brunetiére stands or sits 
behind a table and ostensibly, at least, reads a lecture, 
while yet so little constrained by his manuscript that he 
might easily be supposed very often to be extemporizing. 
He prefers to sit, or at any rate produces equal effects 
while sitting, and with less fatigue to himself. The 
Anglo-Saxon orator at his best needs his whole body for 
the expression of his thought; his way of standing, of 
moving, of turning, of bending, of recovering, all play a 
part in the expression. With M. Brunetiére none of these 
things are needed; on the contrary, he concentrates all 
power of expression into his right arm, and usually into 
the right hand. Never have I seen the four fingers and 
thumb of one hand produce a variety of results so ex- 
traordinary; they are in motion at every instant; they ac- 
complish everything. They marshal an army, conduct a 
chemical analysis, ascend a mountain, put together a skel- 
eton, investigate a cave, bring an inundation across the 
stage and send it back again, twinkle into separate stars 
or condense into a solar system. A deaf man, or one 
wholly ignorant of French, could conduct a study of ab- 
sorbing interest for an hour by merely watching through 
an opera-glass the motions of ML Brunetiére’s right hand. 
Not only does he illustrate with it, but seems to think 
with it, breathe with it, talk with it. Only very rarely 
does the left hand.come forth from its retirement and 
ary its comrade; when it does, it shows equal capacity, 
yut soon disappears again. It is not sanded one hand is 
enough; indeed, one cannot comprehend the full meaning 
of the phrase, ‘‘take a hand” in anything until one has 
seen the workings of that member in the case of M. 
Brunetiére. 

The attitude of the head and of the body seems in his 
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case to follow the hand, not lead it; this being also the 
case with every French orator I have chanced to hear. In 
this case the y is small and not imposing, the head 
well formed, and the face, as becomes a critic and an edi- 
tor, rather keen than winning. It can hardly be expec- 
ted that the voice of a Frenchman should be as musical 
and seductive as that of an Italian might be. But all that 
a voice can do to represent the admirable definiteness and 
precision of French style, its accuracy and clearness, its 
netteté, iis compactness—this is done by the voice of M. 
Brunetiére. There are occasional nasals in the best French 
speaking—as in the word moins, for instance—which can 
never seem melodious to an ear attuned to English; but 
there are, on the other band, many delicate shadings and 
refined vowel sounds which an English-speaking imitator 
could scarcely reproduce after a life of training, so diffi- 
cult is it for any one to acquire in perfect precision the 
finest touches of a language to which he is not born. 
The variations, the interruptions, the staccato passages of 
French elocution, are a matter of endless interest, whether 
heard on or off the stage. The word mais, for instance, 
which represents in English speech merely a little mono- 
syllable of transition, becomes in the speaking of a French 
orator or actor a thing so detached as to seem almost an 
independent proposition. In presence of this powerful 
monosyllable all that follows in the sentence must pause 
for farther consideration; let the word mais be once ut- 
tered by a Frenchman, and the universe must have a 
moment to reconsider its plans. 

In a French comedy often played in Paris, Za Timbale 
d’ Argent, the village magistrate, wishing to quiet the mob 
of excited villagers around him, bas again and again to 
clap his hand to his head and threaten to tear his hair. 
** Je vais arracher mes cheveux !” and they all kneel and 
implore him to reconsider his too desperate purpose. In 
the same way Victor Hugo, in pronouncing his eulogium 
on Voltaire in 1878, came very near this alarming extreme 
of gesture; and when M. Brunetiére sometimes puts his 
hand to his head, it suggests a similar finality of appeal. 
For the matter of the discourses I will say nothing, ex- 
cept that the American reader will find it interesting to 
compare M. Brunetiére’s view of Moliére with that of 
Sainte-Beuve, as translated in the first volume of Miss 
Wormeley’s admirable version of the greatest of French 
dramatists. One more thought is worth adding, that, 
after all our boastings of the rapid increase of the Eng- 
lish language as a spoken tongue, we still recognize the 
French as the dialect of refined culture. This is seen in 
the fact that while we are apt to think an Englishman or 
American rather ioodunnd if he speaks no French, we 
do not think of M. Brunetiére as uncultured because he 
speaks no English. So long as we feel thus, Paris still 
remains the literary capital of the world. T. W. H. 


A QUIET DAY AT HOME. 

NLESS she live in the country, there are few quiet 

days at home for the modern woman. In the first 
place, the absolutely essential labor to be performed is 
not small. Healthful and cleanly living, to say nothing of 
all the refinements of modern luxury, require, with eight 
hours for sleep, the moderate allowance of three hours per 
day for meals, and two for the toilet, at least thirteen hours 
out of the twenty-four. One wealthy woman, after her 
morning bath spends a half-hour with her manicure, an- 
other with her pedicure, another with her masseuse, and 
another with her hair-dresser. That woman can have 
scarcely two hours each day at her disposal, and it will 
astonish no one to learn that though she has an annual 
income of fifty thousand dollars she is profoundly un 
happy. 

A woman of a very different sort furnished a part of 
the testimony in a recent court scene. She was requested 
to state what she liad done on a special morning before 
nine o'clock. As many husbands accuse their wives of 
spending vast periods of time with nothing to show for 
them, it may be interesting to many to learn what this 
particular woman did. 

“I keep one maid,” she said. ‘‘She gets up at six, 
oy the kitchen fire, and prepares the breakfast. I 
arise at half past six, awaken my five children, and my 
husband and I dress ourselves as well as we can, while 
we manage between us to keep the baby still. We break 
fast at seven. Then I get my husband off for the store, 
bathe my baby, air and dust the parlors and dining-room, 
see that the older children are ready for school, usually 
sewing on a missing button or repairing some sudden 
rent, feed and bathe my bird, water my plants, make my 
bed and several others, glance over the morning paper, 
step up to the market and get the meals for the day 
planned, look over the mail, generally write two or three 
notes, and by that time it is nine o'clock!” 

This is a case of what may be called an industrious 
woman. Blessed is the man who has such an helpmeet! 
It would be interesting to hear what the energetic lady 
mentioued above does with her time after the baby is out 
of her arms and at school with the others. Even the wo- 
men who keep but one servant have their charitable work, 
their reading clubs, their receptions, and their dinner 
parties. They are, perhaps, the most hurried and nerve 
strained class of all. 

As for the regularly fashionable woman, the stress and 
elaboration of her life are almost frightful. One of these, 
the owner of a grand old mansion in lower Fifth Avenue, 
complained the other day: “It was bad enough twenty 
years ago, but now it is ten times worse. Now we must 
belong to some weekly parlor class—perhaps two or three 
—in history, philosophy, or art. For this we must read 
up at the rate of an hour or two each day. Another hour 
daily must go to a physical culture class. ‘The charitable 
and health protective boards have multiplied. There are 
a dozen calls upon my time and strength now where there 
was one then.” : 

Such a woman never gets a quiet day at home. The 
great storms which force the poor woman, unless she is 
very strong, to break an engagement because she cannot 
afford a carriage, are nothing to this owner of several 
carriages. She pays no heed to the expostulations of her 
coachman. She does not care if the horses do catch an 
influenza. She insists that she has her equipages for just 
such days as this, and she sallies forth undaunted by any 
sort of weather. 

To the woman of moderate means, however, the stormy 
day is a boon. The pile of magazines which has been 
waiting for this lull can be looked over now. Long- 
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delayed letters are written. Bits of sewing which 
could “ wait” are disposed of. That neglected drawer in 
the bath-room washi-stand is put to rights. Party gowns 
are looked over and prepared. What the maid does for 
the rich woman, the woman without a maid does on her 
rare quiet days at home. 

Such a day leaves her tired, but with a different. weari 
ness from that which follows the usual bewildering suc- 
cession of small outside duties and dissipations. Sweet 
sleep succeeds the quiet day. The next morning is one 
cf deep refreshment and zestful energy. The woman 
who has enjoyed it feels through its blessed instrumental- 
ity better acquainted with her family and several leagues 
further removed from nervous exhaustion. She would 
do well to devote not only the stormy days, but as many 
more as she can possibly save, to similar rest and calm. 


Kate Upson CLark. 


4 be ~~ is Holy Week in Paris, and my old French ser- 
vant, who is very much such a servant as you will 


find in M. Anatole France's Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, 
has spent most of it—since housekeeping cares do not lie 
very. heavily on her shoulders—in going about making 
what she calls the tour of the churches. 

**What is Good-Friday, Maric?” I said to her, after she 
had told me about the beautiful reposoirs—the images of 
the infant Jesus reposing in the crypts, surrounded by 
ornaments and flowers—that she had seen in many places 
** What does Good-Friday mean, and Easter?” 

**Oh, mademoiselle, 1 couldn’t explain you that,” she 
answered. ‘I knew once; I knew all my catechism. 
But now I only remember my prayers.” 

I must add that my old servant knows neither how to 
read nor to write. I had once some vague idea of teaching 
her. But she never got any farther than that M was *‘‘ he 
who steod on three legs.” She is an intelligent soul, how- 
ever, clever and honest beyond her lights; and she is an 
antique, one of the last relics of a day that is no more in 
France, for the republic obliges every one nowadays by 
law to learn to read and write, 

















What made me think specially of my old servant this af 
ternoon was the picking up of an old English literature and 
reading, in that funny sort of cut-and-dried style that peo- 
ple used to think belonged to English literatures: “ Early 
Dramatic Representation in England” (this the heading, 
in big capitals). ‘The drama, as in Greece, so in Eng- 
land, began in religion. In early times none but the clergy 
could read the stories of their religion, and it was not the 
custom to deliver sermons to the people. It was necessary 
to instruct uneducated men in the history of their faith, 
Hence the Church set on foot miracle-plays and mys- 
teries.” 


Now the French miracle-plays and mysteries of to-day 
are certainly an extremely curious and interesting phase 
of French drama and manners, I think somebody might 
write quite a profound and attractive article about them, 
comparing them with Greek and early English miracle- 
plays, and tracing the psychological influences that bave 
created the demand for them and changed the attitude of 
the public towards them. 

For in 1872 a young composer, whose name was Masse- 
net, after writing an oratorio called Mary Magdalen, could 
hardly get permission to have it sung. And no musical 
composition on a sacred subject was allowed to be given 
in Paris accompanied with either costume, scenery, or 
acting. Religious dramas were not allowed at all. can 
remember myself when M. Edouard d’Harancourt wrote 
the Passion for Sarah Bernhardt and was not allowed to 
bring it out, 


It is odd to turn from your old literatures to the an- 
nouncements for Good-Friday in Paris newspapers. At 
the Odéon is a sacred drama, the Rose du Pauvre, by Jean 
Richepin, followed by recitations, such as “‘ The Night of 
Gethsemane,” Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Christ at the Tomb,” Al- 
fred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Mount of Olives.” At the Porte St.- 
Mavtin it is M. Harancourt’s Passion, a sacred drama in 
five acts; at the Ambigu is The Infant Jesus, a mystery in 
five acts and seven tableaux, by M. Grandmougin, with 
music by Thomé; at the Bodiniére, in the afternoon, is a 
mystery by the Count de Tarmandie, The Mother of Judas, 
and in the evening ‘“‘The Road to the Cross,” a poem by 
Armand Silvestre, with musical accompaniment; and 
finally, at the Renaissance, the really wonderful ‘‘ évan- 
gile” of The Woman of Samaria, with all the costumes 
and the scenery taken from Tissot’s Bible, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt, in one of her most living réles, as the Samaritan. 

All these mysteries, sacred dramas, and miracle-plays 
are interpreted in apparently a most reverent spirit, and, I 
myself think, are very largely the result of Wagnerian in- 
fluence, of Baireuth, of such operas as Parsifal. 


Meanwhile this week has seen the opening of the old 
Salon to the press and the painters. We have made the 
discovery that the most interesting time to go to the Salon 
is on the afternoon before ‘‘ President’s day”—if one is 
fortunate enough to get in. Then nearly every painter 
who exposes is there; varnishing is going on. There is 
a simple, genial atmosphere about the place that gives 
you a delightful sensation of being one with the Salon, 
corresponding to a certain other delightful sensation that 
you have on rare moments when you feel as though you 
were one with tout Paris. 

M. and Mme. Jules Breton walking about to-day, for 
instance, summed up a whole type of existence for me, 
a short stout elderly couple—he dressed in an old-fashion- 
ed long-skirted broadcloth coat, creased as though only 
taken out on certain occasions of importance; she in an 
equally old-fashioned black mantilla and bonnet, full of 
suggestion of respect and seriousness. The sight of their 
unconscious backs alone was enough to give me an entire- 
ly new impression of the sincerity of Jules Breton’s pea- 
sants. We saw M. Benjamin Constant in ——— 
deep mourning for his wife’s father, M. Jules Lefebvre, 
gray-bearded, a little stoop-shouldered, varnishing his por- 
trait of Count Boni de Castellane himself—a very unin- 
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teresting portrait, by-the-way, I’m sorry to say, in which 
the best thing is an extremely well-painted high hat. We 
saw Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, au extremely vi- 
vacious little woman in a mauve hat, the president of the 
Association of Woman Painters of Paris, and who has an 
excellent picture, ‘‘A I’Eau,” a mother leading her two 
children to the water, all three bits of tine strong model- 
ling. Of critics, M. de Blowitz of the London Times, Mr. 
Fullerton, and Miss Helen Stanley. Of Americans, Mr. 
Weeks, Mr. Ridgeway Knight, Paul Bartlett, Miss Elsie 
Roberts, Madame de Wentworth, Mr. Scott, Mr. Willie 
Warden, Mr. and Mrs. Foy—_ But if I run over all the 
names I should never tell you about the pictures. 


Each year, if one goes to the salons on the days before 
the official vernissage, everybody you meet from the pub- 
lic outside asks you precisely the same question: ‘‘ Well, 
how is the Salon this year? How does it compare with 
last?” and the answer is almost invariably the same, 
“Oh, neither better vor worse; about the same thing.” 
This question, I think, comes from the sort of feverish 
curiosity that takes possession of us as we are about to 
see the results of a whole year of artistic work, to know 
what art is bringing to us, what it has accomplished, what 
new motives of thought or feeling or sentiment, or what 
new ideas of beauty, or, in general, what new encourage- 
ment to living it is going to mean to us. 

One always hopes for the luminous picture that is go- 
ing to break through the walls that habitually surround 
one’s mind to let in a litle of the poetry of the univerre, 
or a landscape to give us a glimpse of an infinite nature, 
or some extremely individual conception to give one a 
new consciousness of strong personality, or some enig- 
matic face to speak a new language. Does one ever find 
it? Yes, sometimes. But I find that my first instinct is to 
put together all the painters who speak a language that I 
know already, and then to spend my days in finding out 
the things that appeal to me more. 

Among the painters who never have anything new to 
suy are Detaille, Bouguereau, Benjamin Constant, Le- 
febvre, Géréme, Henner. Their qualities are always pre- 
cisely the same, and are the enthusiasms of some, the 
indifference of others. Their place us painters no one ever 
disputes, of course. Detaille shows this year ‘‘ The Fu- 
neral of M. Pasteur” at the moment when the funeral 
procession is passing the President and the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The picture is made up of the usual number of cor- 
rect -suite manikins, done with precisely the usual care 
for detail; nota button on a Russian uniform but could-be 
studied exhaustively; but as for an emotion, a sentiment 
of any description whatever, from this picture, as well 
show me a child’s regiment of toy soldiers. 

M. Benjamin Constant’s portrait of M. Chauchard is far 
better than that of the Duc d’Aumale which I saw in his 
studio, and M. Bouguereau’s Christ in ‘‘ Compassion ”— 
new in subject, not a new expression of temperament— 
is far more interesting than the ‘*‘ Wounds of Love.” Af- 
ter all, it is a wonderful thing, isn’t it, to be able to keep 
up to precisely the same degree of excellence perpetually? 

But it is not an easy thing to see the Salon of this year 
before its opening. It has left its old quarters and gone 
over into the rooms of the Museum of Decorative Arts 
and the Colonies. Half the pictures are not hung; the 
catalogues have given out. So with only this foretaste I 
leave my own special likes till after the vernissage on 
Monday. Three days more will get the place in order. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


ANEW YORK§ 

















CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. 


HILDREN’S costumes in this age of the world are 
not only dainty and picturesque, but also show a fin- 
ish and attention to every detail that was not deemed ne- 
cessary a few years ago. The wardrobe of a girl of the 
present day is every whit as complete as that of her 
mamma, and it seems to be obligatory that she shall have 
a different frock for every different occasion. As this 
is by no means easy for every ove to accomplish, the 
frocks that are bought require to be chosen with care, so 
that they will answer several purposes and at the same 
time be becoming and look smart; for the ‘‘ smart” look 
can be found in a frock for a little girl quite as easily as 
in a “grown-up” costume. Expensive materials are quite 
out of place for children’s wear, and fortunately there are 
a great many different fabrics to choose from, and a great 
variety of coloring, even in the cheapest, so that there is 
no excuse for children wearing what is unbecoming. 


TAILOR SUITS FOR CHILDREN, 


This spring has seen an outbreak of so-called tailor suits 
for girls from eight years old and upwards. These suits 
are to be found ready made at all the large establishments 
as well as at the tailor’s. Dark blue is the favorite color, 
although there are-a great many made of the covert cloth. 
The fashion in all is the same, the gored skirts finished 
with deep hem or facing, and two or three rows of ma- 
chine-stitching; the jacket is short, fits tight in the back, 
in the front is loose, either double-breasted or fastened 
under a fly, has neat narrow litile revers, and opens 
enough at the throat to show the collar and neck-tie. Only 
the plainest buttons are used, and the whole effect is that 
of simplicity. These short coats are preferred to the Eton 
jackets for older girls, but for the younger quite a fanci- 
ful Eton is more worn, It has broad tapering revers, and 
two or three ruffles at the top of the sleeves, and is exten- 
sively braided. Serge, flannel, and ladies’ cloth are the 
three materials most used, and coats and jackets are lined 
with silk or satin; there are some of these costumes which 
are sold for $8 or $10; the usual price is from $11 to $16, 
and this means the best of material, lining, fit, finish, etc. 
Of course, with all of them the shirt-waist is worn, not of 
silk, but of wash material or flannel, and they have quite 
put to one side, particularly with older girls, the pretty 
sailor suits for wear in the city. 


PIQUE AND DUCK COSTUMES. 


Piqué was never more fashionable than to-day, and not 
only is it to be had in every shade of color, but in various 
weights as well. Pale pink, pale blue, yellow, apd red, 


with many different patterns of white, are shown. The 
favorite model is skirt and jacket much on the same de- 
sign as the cloth coat and skirt; narrow bands of insertion 
are put down each seam, while the deep collar has bands 
of insertion and a ruffle of embroidery of as open a pat- 
tern a8 possible. These frocks are made with the jucket 
high in the throat, so that it is not necessary to wear a 
blouse-waist underneath. 

For more elaborate wear—that is, for partics—the piqué 
frocks are made with ruffles of embroidery put on like 
berthas or fichus, and with yoke and sleeves of finer ma- 
terial, with entre-deux of lace and embroidery, giving the 
effect of guimpes ; many, in fact, are made to wear with 
guimpes, and a pretty style has no embroidery across the 
front, but several ruffles ure put on over the puffed sleeves 
which reach to the elbow. Elbow sleeves, by-the-way, 
are much more fashionable thau they were, and even small 
girls wear the long gloves for dress occasions; the fashion 
is so unchildlike that it is to be hoped it will not meet 
with favor. Long sleeves of some sheer materixl are very 
much more becoming to a child. 


ORGANDIES, LAWNS, AND MUSLINS. 


To the uninitiated there is little difference in the sev- 
eral sheer fabrics, but a trained eye can easily discern 
what there is. Plain white frocks of the thinnest ma 
terials, with trimmings of lace and embroidery, and hand- 
sewing, still hold their own at the head of the list as the 
prettiest frocks a girl can wear, and do not require to be 
made up over silk to look smarter than any other cos- 
tume; but they cannot be classed among the inexpensive 
ouves, The daintiest of stitches, the finest of lace and em- 
broidery, show to the best possible advantage on the thin 
lawns and organdies, and as they launder well they will 
last a long time. Bands of insertion around the bottom 
of the skirt or down each seam is a style of trimming 
which is prettier than the ruffles edged with lace, which 
have a tendency to detract from the height; of course on 
a tall child they are preferable for that very reason. The 
waists are made either to wear with a guimpe, or are finish - 
ed with a yoke that has the same effect, and ruffles are put 
on over the shoulders, either in bertha or fichu style. 
These ruffles are tucked in minute tucks, and are edged 
with narrow Valenciennes lace. Sometimes the entire 
waist is made of entre-deux of lace insertion and tucks, 
is cut blouse fashiov, and has no bertha nor fichu, only 
ruffles over the tops of the sleeves, and is worn with a 
ribbon collar aud sash. 

Dotted muslin, made up with lace-edged ruffles, and 
worn over a colored silk slip, is fashionable this year. It 
is always a pretty and effective material, but requires to 
be of quite a fine quality, as the coarser varieties and the 
large dots are always connected in one’s mind with dress- 
ing-tables and window-curtains. 

lowered muslins are now used for children’s frocks, 
and the flowered patterns are the favorites. Oddly 
enough, the gray and white and the tan and white look 
very juvenile and effective when made up simply and 
worn over a bright color or with gay ribbons; these have 
guimpes or lace yokes and as many rufiles as are becom 
ing. They are useful frocks in one respect, that they do 
not soil easily, and even when they are crumpled and tum- 
bled, can always be pressed and made to look like new. 


SILK FROCKS. 


The question of children wearing silk frocks is always 
a much-discussed ove, but this season the verdict appar- 
ently isin the affirmative, for never before were so many 
silk frocks seen. Persian-patierned India silks, pongees, 
and the white ground with small figure and stripes—all 
thc se are made up in quantities. 

‘The Persian patterns, trimmed with bertha of narrow 
velvet-edged ruffles and worn with white yoke or guimpe, 
are certainly smart, and, oddly enough, look childish; but 
those with a white ground must be chosen. Pongee 
frocks are very simply made with full waist and tucked 
skirt, and a big collar of embroidery for the only trimming, 
while a sash of pongee is the smartest. These same em- 
broidered collars are the most becoming things any child 
cay wear, and will transform the plainest frock into a 
pretty and attractive one. Piquéas well as lawn is used in 
the collars; and for silk frocks, silk, satin, or any fancy silk 
of plain color. Lace is used on the silk ones, but never 
on the others; for them embroidery is the more suitable. 

While silk is now considered a fashionable material for 
children’s frocks; it must be made up as simply as pos- 
sible—no trimming on the skirt, which is gored, and only 
a lace collar on the waist, or a bertha made of silk ruffles, 
or a lace guimpe, or yoke. The patterns in the silks are all 
simple, unless where a bright Scotch plaid is seen, and 
that is very, very rarely. Plain silks, unless Indias, are 
not used at all, excepting as under-slips, apd satins are 
quite tabooed. 

India silks are sometimes accordion - pleated, and silk 
crépes are also made up in the same way. It is a pe- 
culiarly becoming fashion, for there is so much material 
without giving any of the ugly thickness about the hips; 
particularly for frocks for dancing-school is this style a 
good one. Sheer grenadines and gauzes made up over 
r are also in style, but look older than the plain India 
silks. 


CASHMERE FROCKS. 


Cashmere is a charming material for children, and 
now comes in exquisite shades of coloring. A frock just 
finished is made of pale pink cashmere trimmed with 
bands of dove-colored velvet. The bands are put around 
the skirt and on the blouse front of the waist. It is made 
to wear with a guimpe, and the white lace and fine tucks 
are in charming contrast to the velvet and cashmere, An- 
other cashmere frock is of pale blue, made with bolero 
jacket of open-work embroidery, and trimmed all around 
with a narrow Valenciennes edge. On the skirt there is 
no trimming; inside the collar and at the wrists are lace 
ruffles. 

In pale canary cashmere trimmed with bands of black 
velvet is still another frock, to be worn with a guimpe 
The coloring is dainty and becoming, and the gathered 
skirt is hung so that the fulness is evenly distributed. 

Cashmere frocks will not stand hard usage, and soil 
very easily, but they clean weil, even with the velvet 
bands, and are certainly among the newest styles. They 
will be worn next winter by girls from six to sixteen 
years of age, the only difference being in the cut and the 
trimmings used. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


II. 


| pan child should be required to take charge of the 
properties needed by him in the play. If he uses 
a book in one scene and a mackintosh and umbrella in 
the next, he should be taught to place them where they 
can be easily found by him even during the excitement of 
acting. In this way he learns order, method, and atten- 
tion to details, by no means valueless factors in education. 

It is generally better to let the children manage every- 
thing themselves, and divide the rdles and tasks among 
themselves without interference from their elders. At the 
same time the mother can watch the drift of affairs, and 
equalize matters so that the child who was prompter for 
the last entertainment can be an actor in the new one, and 
the star of the present become the stage-manager of the 
future. In this way every child has a fair chance to shine 
in the best parts,and at the same time is not allowed to 
fall into the bad habit of leaving the more disagreeable 
tasks to be done by the good-natured member of the 
family circle. 

Certain accessories of stage costumes can be easily and 
inexpensively made, and little girls taught to sew in their 
making quite as well as and certainly with more pleasure 
to themselves and comfort to their elders than in the old- 
time drudgery of patch-work and the hemming of towels. 
A certain faculty of invention and deftness of construction 
are cultivated that are more valuable than mere plain 
stitching, while at the same time the child is learning to 
combine colors properly and to design. 

In almost every family there is one boy who develops 
a great fondness for dialect and comic parts. He wants 
to be the humble and attached family servant with a de- 
cided accent or bro; ie, or to impersonate the rollicking 
negro or bloodthirsty indian. His preference should not 
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SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 


SPRING AND SUMMER COSTUMES. 
COSTUME which has a sun-pleated skirt of light gray grenadine 
i is completed by an Eton jacket of gray moiré poplih. The jacket 
opens on a full jabot vest of lace, the lace being carried around the 
waist and projecting in a frill beneath the edge. The large square 
revers collar, forming a godet fold at the front, is edged with a grena- 
dine pleating 

A gown which has skirt and sleeves of light gray cashmere has a 
smooth-fitting waist of guipure lace over white satin, entering a deep 
yellow satin girdle. A series of large knots of yellow satin ribbon 
extends on the left side from the girdle to the shoulder. 

Red and blue changeable taffeta is the material of a gown, the waist 
of which is a short basque, plain at the back, while the front gives place 
to a very full puffed vest of blue mousseline de soie. Small revers are 
faced with white silk, and from the revers black velvet straps are carried 
to a knot on the shoulder. Very ample triple plissés of the mousseline 
surmount the sleeves, and there is a full ruff, narrow at the front and 
wide at the back, in the band collar. 

A figured India silk, showing a shaded design on a light green ground, 
is bordered at the foot of the skirt with a tucked band of mauve taffeta, 
edged with narrow silk muslin puffs to match. The waist is high to 
the neck at the back; at the front it is cut low and open down the 
middle, showing a vest of tucked mauve taffeta with a band of guipure. 
Revers and epaulettes are of the taffeta, edged with muslin puffs. 








CHILDREN'S HATS AND BONNETS. 
See i}lustrations on page 393. 


a ANTASTIC and picturesque in the extreme are the hats and bon- 

nets that little children wear nowadays, and the materials used are 
of the daintiest, both in color and fabric. In white shirred organdie, 
trimmed with narrow Valenciennes lace and pink satin bows, is a dainty 
hat that is suitable for a child of from three to eight years old. An- 
other hat, with crown of fancy straw, has a double ruffle of white satin 
edged with lace and big bows of fancy ribbon, and one with a fancy straw 
crown has ruffles of lace 

Straw and laces and ribbon are all combined in a quaint old-fashioned 
shape bonnet that tics beneath the chin, while white chip, with fluted 
brim of white Liberty satin and loops of taffeta ribbon, is in the bell- 
shape of olden time. 

Grass cloth is a favorite material in the shirred sun-bonnets, and is 
most useful, as it does not soil easily and is always cool-looking. In 
rose-pink satin straw, trimmed with white ribbon and soft lace-edged 
ruches, are some charming models, which wear much better than might 
be supposed; of course, though, they are not suited to every-day wear. FIGURED INDIA SILK GOWN. 























be condemned as vulgar, but utilized for his own good 
and the enjoyment of others. When he is a man he will 
not regret the training that makes him a clever narrator 
of amusing and dramatic incidents, too often marred in the 
telling by the inability to properly repeat the dialect or 
brogue necessary to their effectiveness. Many a man’s 
professional and public standing has been greatly ad- 
vanced by his ability to make a witty, telling after-dinner 
speech, part of which, at any rate, was composed of cleverly 
applied, well-told stories. A woman, too, who is a graphic 
dramatic talker is always more popular socially than one 
whose forms of expression and imitation have not been 
developed. 

To take these parts wigs are required, or at least thought 
to be necessary, by the little actors, who enjoy dressing 
up more than their elders can understand, unless they re- 
member the days in which it was perfect bliss to wear 
their mother’s apron as a train. A wig for a negro can 





GIRL’S WHITE LEGHORN HAT 


be made by utilizing what is 
known among boys as a 
* skull-cap ” for the founda- 
tion. This cap is made of 
black Jersey cloth, and can 
be pulled down so as to com- 
pletely cover the hair. Toit 
tufts of black Astrakhan, too 
old to be of any other use, 
can be fastened. The wool- 
len imitation of the fur is 
even better for the purpose. 
Black hair like that used for 
stuffing mattresses can also 
be used, or worsted stitched 
on in tiny loops. For an 
Indian head-dress a band of 
pasteboard, or the crown of 
an old straw hat without the 
brim, should be covered with 
a close row of feathers, the 
quills pointing toward the 
face. Anold duster will pro- 
vide all the ‘‘ eagle plumes ” 
necessary for the purpose, 
Two braids of jet-black hair 
should be stitched to the back 
of the head-dress, to fall 
upon the shoulders of the no- 
ble brave. These braids can 
be made by unravelling new 
rope and dyeing it with ‘‘di- 
amond dye,” and then braid- 
ing it in three strands. For 
the sable complexion of the 
darky nothing is better than 
burnt cork; it can be easily 
removed by rubbing the 
face with vaseline before 
washing. For the Indian a 
very little of the burnt cork 
will answer, or, better still, 
the cosmetic powder sold to 
and used by mulattoes. It is 
exactly the tint required, and 
rubs off quickly. With the 
old caps of the household as 
foundations, and unravelled 
rope a8 the other accessary, 
all kinds of wigs and beards 
can be made. The rope can 
be dyed red for the Irishman, 
and left in its flaxen state for 
theGerman. When powder- 
ed it becomes gray or white, 
according to the require- 
ments of the case. Corn- 
starch applied by means of a 
tin sugar-sifter is the best 
powder to use. Ermine is 
made by cutting white Can- 
ton flannel in strips and 
painting the fuzzy side here 
and there with a single stroke 
of a brush dipped in black 
paint. By a little care this 
marking can be made to bear 
a slight resemblance at least 
to the tufts of black hair that 
ornament the fur of royalty. 
Pieces of black velvet or 
cloth can be cut in the shape 
of these tufts and sewed on 
the cotton flannel if pre- 
ferred. To counterfeit satin, 
paper-muslin has all the lus- 
tre required, and cheese- 
cloth has the beauty of silk 
at a distance. Old black 
slippers can be covered with 
gayly colored silesia or pa- 


per, and soiled white ones Fis. 1.—MOHAIR JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME. 
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TOQUE TRIMMED WITH VIOLETS. 








Fie. 2—CANVAS GOWN WITH TUCKED WAIST. 
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painted to matchany costume. The beautiful papers now 
so cheap and.common make all the trimmings necessary 
for gowns and hats. For a uniform for the boy who de. 
lights to make believe he is ‘‘ facing fearful odds” for his 
country, and whose patriotism is really clinched by even 
playing soldier, there is nothing better than the toy outfit, 
consisting of gun, cap, knapsack, sword-belt, and shoul- 
der-straps. In shops where German favors are sold, many 
stage accessories can be found for a few cents each. 
HELEN Jay. 


SPRING GOWNS AND HATS. 
LIGHT gray mohair costume, which is made with a 


4% skirt and short open coat, is trimmed on the front of 
the skirt with three rows of braid outlining an apron, each 
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TRIMMED SAILOR HAT. 





row curled into a loop at the 
ends. The braid is also put 
in graduated rows on the 
fronts of the coat and down 
the close part of the sleeves. 
In the open front is a yellow 
taffeta vest, which is tucked 
at the upper part and below 
forms a lace-edged jabot. 

A blue and white open-pat- 
terned canvas gown for a 
young lady has the skirt, 
which is hung loose on a foun- 
dation, tucked in two groups, 
at equal distances from the 
belt and lower edge. The 
waist is a blouse tucked 
—- front and back, 
and with tucked caps over 
the sleeves. Belt and collar 
of dark blue ribbon. 

A small toque hat of a silky 
fancy plait in a reddish violet 
shade is trimmed with quanti- 
ties of violets massed on and 
underneath the brim, and ris- 
ing in a pompon on the left 
side from a knot of violet taf- 
feta ribbon. 

A girl’s wide-brimmed white 
Leghorn hat is trimmed with 
a large, straggling, long- 
stemmed bunch of blue corn 
flowers, fastened on the top of 
the crown by a white ribbon 
bow, with loops falling at the 
sides and back. 

A white rough straw sailor 
is trimmed with white chiffon 
and narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. Around the crown is a 
folded band of chiffon with 
velvet top and bottom; and 
on the side are two large chif- 
fon chouz, small black velvet 
rosettes,and some white quills. 


BARRELS, 
T= really are the most 
useful articles in the 
household répertoire. Among 
fifty ways of utilizing them, 
here is one: 

Fasten in the lower barrel- 
head securely. Take out the 
upper one to allow a shelf to 
be fastened in the middle, 
which should follow the line 
of the barre], excepting on 
one side, where the circle must 
be squared. When this shelf 
is securely set in, fasten the 
second barrel-head back again, 
and tighten all the hoops. 
Now saw outa generous-sized 
door in the centre of the bar- 
rel. When it opens, the shelf 
with its square side should 
stand across the middle of the 
opening. Put hinges on the 
door, and then you have a 
comfortable little pantry for 
cottage use, or, if wash-stands 
are not plentiful, this inven- 
tion will serve admirably as 
one if draped so that the bar- 
rel shape alone is visible. A 
Turkish towel, or, better yet, 
towelling cut in a circle, will 
cover the barrel-top nicely, and 
protect the drapery below. 








INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD 
XVIII_—THE NURSERY - MAID 

\ TITHIN the past ten years a great interest has been 

aroused in the scientific training and development 
of young children. This is partly due to the general spread 
of intelligence concerning the importance of the early 
years of life, partly to intelligent study of child life by 
the kindergarten enthusiasts, and somewhat also to the 
great increase of college-bred women in the ranks of mo- 
thers, physicians, and teachers. But this healthful activ- 
ity has not yet had time to crystallize to any great extent 
into practical rules, nor has it, so far, altered the fact that 
American children of the well-to-do classes are less well 
cared for than are children in England. They do not en- 
joy such average good health, and their manners are too 
often lacking in deference to their elders 

Though the statement may at first seem unfounded, 
some little investigation will yet prove that this condition 
arises from the fact that American children receive too 
much attention and too little care. They also enter at too 
young an age into the stimulating, unwholesome excite- 
ment of the life of the adult portion of the family. In 
England the children, not only of the upper classes, but 
even of the middle classes in moderate circumstances, are 
provided with their own apartments and watched by a 
special care-taker; and the routine of their daily life is 
suited to their immature years, as favorable results de- 
monstrate. The children of an English family are by no 
means neglected by the mother. She personally formu- 
lates all the rules for their daily life, is a frequent visitor 
to the nursery, presides at many of their meals, receives 
from the nurse daily reports of their variation in health 
or departure from good conduct. She has a competent 
well-trained nurse, sometimes two or three, to execute in 
detail her requirements. In America, in a family of equal 
social and financial standing, the mother either has no 
regular nurse at all, or, for economy's sake, puts up with 
an incompetent one; while among the wealthier classes, 
where one or more expensive nurses are secured, the mo- 
ther almost universally abandons the supervision of her 
children, and practically leaves them to the less intelli 
gent care of these women, whose personal peculiarities and 
habi® are and must remain an unknown quantity to her, 
while she makes a brief daily visit to the children’s quar- 
ters 

It sometimes happens that a young mother is conscious, 
in the care of her children, of real inferiority to her nurse. 
But it is possible, and ought to be considered important, 
for every mother to learn at least as much as an ordinary 
uneducated nursery-maid can know. If she cares for her 
child herself during the first six months of its life, she will 
already start the superior of the nurse in that she has 
attuined some comprehension of the child’s peculiarities 
and individual tendencies. During the period of seclu- 
sion preceding the birth of the child she will find pre- 
liminary reading an opportune and enjoyable occupation. 
Books and magazines on the care of children are mullti- 
plying in the land, and no expectant mother is now with- 
out means of obtaining the necessary information. 

In securing « nursery-maid it is usually better for a mo- 
ther to engage a young girl of superior intelligence who 
is willing to learn, rather than to attempt to obtain an ex- 
perienced nurse who already fancies she knows every- 
thing, and consequently ignores any instruction not con- 
sistent with her ancient code of nursery routine. Moreover, 
‘‘experience” too often means a knowledge of how to 
keep a child quiet with drugs, to frighten him into sub 
mission with fearful stories or dire threats, to spoil his 
temper with needless opposition, or to correct his faults 
by punishment. The new and infinitely valuable scien- 
tile methods for the care of children are absolutely in- 
comprehensible to the old and “experienced” nurse. 
Incomprehensible they may also be to the young and in- 
experienced nursery-maid; but her very ignorance makes 
her willing to carry out even that which she does not and 
cannot thoroughly comprehend, and which it is not im 
portant that she should understand from its scientific 
side, if the mother will direct and supervise the daily 
routine until it has become force of habit with both nurse 
and child. There are absolutely no experienced nurses, 
measured by the new methods of caring for children. 
Acknowledged inexperience is therefore our safest refuge. 

The most important qualifications in choosing an appli 
cant for this systematic training as a nurse are good 
health, personal cleanliness, fondness for children, good 
temper, a cheerful disposition, a desire to follow instruc- 
tions, and absolute truthfulness. Some of these qualities 
can be ascertained only upon trial; but as the combina- 
tion of all the qualities necessary is not unreasonable or 
unusual, we may at least hope to find them more often 
than we have been able to secure the more exceptional 
and really less desirable quality—long experience 

Such a routine of daily life as that which these articles 
advise, which has been tried in hundreds of cases and 
proved to produce most desirable results, may certainty 
be easily understood by the average mother, and by her 
ut into practice with moderate exercise of personal care. 
It may be taught to any intelligent nursery-maid, and af- 
ter a few months’ practice carried out by her in detail, 
with a careful daily report of its results to the mother, 
who shall give only a general supervision. 

We believe that the children who are totally neglected 
by the mother, and those who are cared for solely by her, 
are both, on an average, unfortunate. No child can at- 
tain his maximum pliysical vigor or best mental develop- 
ment without the supervision which maternal affection 
and superior intelligence can give. On the other band, 
the mother is necessarily absorbed in many interests; her 
husband, her house, her friends, her church, her relatives, 
occupy much of her time and attention, so that in her ef- 
fort to do too much for her children she really does by 
far too little. Some of the infinite details necessary to the 
health and comfort of her children are inevitably neglected. 
Buttons can be sewed on, dresses let down, faces washed, 
clothes kept in good condition, meals properly served, 
and dressing, undressing, naps, and exercise attended to, 
by the nurse as well as and better than by the mother. The 
definite amount of strength and the limited number of 
hours which a mother has to give to her children each day 
may better be reserved for more important items than 
buttons and dirty hands. These items are not the most 
important; but in the pressure of every-day life the ma- 
terial details in the care of children are often so absorb- 
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ing that they consume literally all the mother’s time and 
thought, so that she bas neither energy nor opportunity 
for higher duties. She has no time for her own personal 
development, for companionship with her husband, for the 
recreation of social life, nor indeed for anything but but- 
tons and dirty faces. 

Even where the absence of a nursery-maid bas, for rea- 
sons of economy, seemed necessary, her employment 
would become possible if its true value as bearing upon 
the ultimate health and happiness of the family were 
properly appreciated. It is simply a question of the rel- 
ative importance of the various expenses. In America 
many a woman thinks she must bave diamonds and costly 
costumes, even though she is forced, in consequence, to 
manage without a nursery-maid. In England a mother 
in moderate circumstances thinks she must have a nurs- 
ery-maid, even though she never owns a diamond nor 
wears anything better than a home-made stuff dress. 

Many American mothers cherish the misguided senti- 
mental impression that no one can give the children such 
good care as themselves. But no mother can give her 
children really good care and do anything else, without 
absolute demoralization of her own health and complete 
arresting of all personal mental growth. 

. o 


THE END. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


O* Saturday evening, April 10, the long-promised 
Madame Sans-Géne made her appearance.. The Ly- 
ceum Theatre was crowded. Never has it been called 
upon to accommodate more persons. Royalty was rep- 
resented by the Duke of Cambridge and the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck. Little *‘ Johnny” Toole, the beloved 
actor, seen too seldom in these latter years, occupied a box, 
and received an ovation from the pit and gallery. Miss 
Genevieve Ward, this time on the spectator side of the 
foot-lights, looked distinguished and delightful in a red 
satin brocade opera cloak. There were the usual number 
of critics, the well-known faces of old ** first-nighters ” 
who are so happy as to be at all the Lyceum premiéres. 
The prettiest woman in the audience was Mrs. Bram 
Stoker, the wife of Sir Henry’s genial manager, who is 
well known in New York. A good many women were 
beautifully coiffée—with waves, of course, and the ‘‘ Psy- 
che knot,” which has been fashionable for so many years 
in America, and is just beginning to be popular here. On 
the whole, I thought there was less beauty than usual; but 
then many persons had already left town for the Easter 
holidays. 

No doubt nine-tenths of the assembled crowd had seen 
Madame Réjane in the original play, and were thus well 
able to judge of the English version. When the curtain 
rose the interest became intense; one felt it in the air. So 
much had been said and written about Miss Terry’s seri- 
ous indisposition—trouble-with her eyes, influenza, and so 
on—that we all wanted to see for ourselves how the be- 
loved lady had surmounted these difficulties. She entered 
looking as charming as ever, wearing a lilac and white 
print gown, a coquettish thin muslin apron, and a cap all 
askew on her red hair, because of the tussle in the streets 
when a whole line of soldiers would insist upon kissing 
her. This episode she proceeded to narrate with great 
spirit. There was not a trace of languor in her acting; I 
fancy she never was crisper or livelier in the delivery of 
her lines. And what vulgar lines they are! I didn't like 
hearing them uttered in that enchanting voice which so 
thrills us in tragic and pathetic scenes! I wonder whether 
vulgar French sounds as atrocious to a Frenchman as low 
English does to an Englishman? 

The details of the act were of course perfect. 
are no crowds like Lyceum crowds. 
convincing. 

Lefébvre was played by Mr. Cooper, a very capable 
actor, who seems to be a favorite with the gallery. He 
was manly and acceptable throughout. The spectacu- 
lar beauty of the second act cannot be exaggerated. 
Fancy court trains of poppy-pink or amethyst or tur 
quoise velvet, bordered with sable or ermine, and embroid- 
ered with gold and satins, loaded with graceful orna- 
ment! In her rebuke of the royal ladies Miss Terry rose 
to a height worthy of her genius. Her vulgarity ig not 
so delightfully canaille as that of Madame Réjane, but 
her comedy moments are entrancing. In the scene of the 
dancing-lesson she was not quite as much at home as the 
French actress, but from that time on she was wholly de- 
lightful. When the curtain rose on the third act we were 
breathless. At last we saw Sir Henry Irving as Napoleon. 
Well, he was better than we expected. Admiring and 
even revering him as I do, I hate to say he wasn’t like Na- 
poleon; but nature is against him. The costumier had 
built out his hips, et cetera (there was hardly enough et 
cetera), but art could not give his thin face any roundness 
to match the padding. He spoke shortly and sharply, as 
the great Corsican is said to have done, but he was so in- 
distinct that I could not catch more than five words in 
ten. No doubt that defect will be remedied as the play 
proceeds. 

The act was brilliantly done. The illusion was won- 
derful, and though I had seen the thing three times, in two 
languages, yet it had power to excite and interest me as 
much as ever. It is a supremely clever play, and one 
may safely prophesy for it a long and —— ie 


There 
They are absolutely 


NEW BOOKS FOR MAY DAYS. 


MONG the most entertaining as well as the most 

original of all the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy is 
The Well- Beloved, with its subtitle explaining the story as 
the ‘‘sketch of a temperament.” This volume belongs to 
the very beautiful and satisfactory edition of Hardy which 
has lately been issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. From 
the opening page, where a young gentleman, whose ur- 
banism clings to him only as a garment, is seen at two 
o'clock of a glaring summer afternoon wending his way 
up the road to his father’s house on the primitive little 
island of his birth, to the end, where the curtain falls on 
old age and weariness of life, the narrative holds the 
reader in its grasp. The story,is not unlike a winding 
path through an unfamiliar country, where yet there are 
turns and glimpses of landscape which do not seem 
novel, which indeed recall places we have known from our 
childhood. From our time of starting on the journey 
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we are in the hands of a magician who beguiles every 
~ of the way. 

“he little island wherein the Pierstons and the Curos 
and the other people of the tale play their parts is de- 
scribed by Mr. Hardy with a skill which rivals that of the 
painter. ‘‘ The towering rock, the houses above houses, 
one man’s door-step rising behind his neighbor's chimney, 
the gardens hung up by one edge to the sky, the vegeta- 
bles growing upon apparently almost vertical planes, the 
unity of the whole island as a solid and single block of 
limestone four miles long, all unique and white against 
the tinted sea,” the whole fine description full of color and 
sunshine, presents a dazzling picture to the reader's eye. 

Here Jocelyn Pierston, the only son of a local quarryman, 
who has been able to send his gifted boy to London, where 
he has become a rising young sculptor, finds his mi- 
gratory ‘‘ well-beloved”’ in the person of fair Avice Caro, 
a daughter of the island. Mr. Pierston is not so much 
fickle by intention as by misfortune. It is his whimsical 
fate to be forever following an ideal love, who flits from one 
human habitation to another,constantly incarnating herself 
in some beautiful form, where her worshipper adores her, 
till she takes her slow or sudden departure to another. It 
is the irony of destiny which keeps Jocelyn Pierston fol- 
lowing the migrations of his divinity from twenty to 
sixty, so that he successively falls in love with three 
Avices — grandmother, mother, and grandchild — but is 
never able to wed one of the trio, marrying at last, in the 
winter of old age, an old and withered woman, the daugh- 
ter of a hereditary enemy, who as a girl had for a short 
period filled the réle of his well-beloved. ‘* There's many 
a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip” is the proverb which 
might form the legendary motto for many of Mr. Hardy's 
novels, and it is certainly pertinent to this one, which, it 
may be added, is free from even a suspicion of coarseness, 
and is of pellucid purity. 


One of the most interesting essays in Mark Twain's new 
volume, How to Tell a Story, and Other Essays, is a paper 
entitled ‘‘ In Defence of Harriet Shelley.” This brief in 
favor of a maligned and helpless lady is to the last 
degree convincing and chivalrous, and is the sort of 
plea which carries the jury along with it by storm. 
**Mental Telegraphy Again,” and ‘* What Paul Bourget 
Thinks of Us,” are very entertaining chapters in a book 
in which no chapter is in the least dull. The volume be- 
longs to the attractive series of “ Harper’s Contemporary 
Essayists,” in which there are volumes previously pub- 
lished from Mr. Howells, Mr. Brander Matthews, Colonel 
Higginson, and Mr. C. D. Warner 


Those who remember the charm, fidelity, and strength 
of Mr. Frederick Thickstun Clark’s remarkable story 
“On Cloud Mountain ” will be prepared to find enjoyment 
of a high order in The Mistress of the Ranch. The very 
unusual plot and the extremely dramatic situations in this 
extraordinary story keep one’s attention fixed, and one’s 
interest at concert pitch to know what may be coming 
next. Phebe Ellen’s character for ‘‘ pure cussedness” 
would be hard to match in fiction or out of it; Anny’s 
calamities are equally beyond and above the common or- 
der of things; while Sam and the Doctor are both persons 
one does not meetevery day. The story is tragic, but nei- 
ther lurid nor melodramatic. The most amazing of its oc 
currences is so stamped with reality that we instinctively 
feel that we are reading an individual history—the strange 
history of human beings like ourselves, oddly compound 
ed of good and bad, sometimes ready to resist temptation, 
and again an easy prey to the Jures and wiles of the ad 
versary of souls. Gleams of humor play over the surface 
of the narrative like sunlight over a pool, and the scenes 
of the story are in a still fresh and unhackneyed purt of 
our great West. If we hate Phebe Ellen, we also pity her, 
and her great wickedness throws into relief the shcer and 
simple goodness of some of the other people in the book. 

To those who seek an hour of very refined and agreeable 
entertainment, on a journey or at home, we can recom- 
mend Saint Hra, by Mrs. Amelia Pain, as a charming tale, 
finely told. The busiest woman may include books in her 
plan of life, and it is possible by judicious selection to in- 
troduce a pleasant variety into the home library. In 
winter we gather about the evening lamp, finding there 
the natural household centre, where the children, at school 
by daylight, bring their evening lessons, the father reads 
his paper, the mother her magazine. In the later spring, 
as summer comes rushing on with great strides, the leaves, 
the buds, the flowers, tie streams, and the sunshine tempt 
us out-of-doors, and now we need books for the veranda, 
the hammock, and the lawn. ‘There are many from which 
to choose, but the chief thing is not to delay a choice 
among the crowding occupations of the season, for books 
are as needful to the best life of the home as are daily 
bread on the table and raiment in the wardrobe. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS. 
See illustrations on page 392. 


UR whole country has been stirred to sympathy with 
that portion of it which has lately been swept by dis 
astrous floods. Man isso weak when the elements are let 
loose upon him in their fury that one shudders at the 
thought of what might anywhere happen were the winds 
and the waves to have their way. But,from the testimony 
of those who have studied the present situation along the 
Mississippi Valley, we cannot help judging that much of 
this terrible loss and suffering might have been prevented 
had the levees been properly strengthened in time. Prop- 
erly constructed embankments of scientific dimensions 
should be able to resist the pressure of high water, even 
when it reaches the flood level. To successfully protect 
the land great and costly works of engineering may be 
necessary; but here is a situation in which the truest 
economy lies in lavish expenditure—probably, as many 
thoughtful people suggest, by the general government. 
Meanwhile the suffering and destitution of the poor 
victims whose homes and household goods have perished 
in the mighty onslaught of the rising and relentless waves 
cannot be exaggerated. Our pictures vividly display the 
scenes of sorrow and despair, and one almost hears the out- 
cries of the frightened and wretched women and children, 
to whom loss and anguish have come in the twinkling of 
an eye. It is comforting to know that plans for their re- 
lief have already been set on foot, and that great as the 
need may be, there will be a quick response of love and 
charity to meet it. 
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‘o following plan is specially pertinent at this time, 

when the remarkable reign of the English Queen is 
receiving worthy celebration. It is from the calendar for 
1897-8 of the Cambridge Club of Brooklyn, New York— 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. H. C. Folger, Jr., 212 Lef- 
ferts Place. 








GLIMPSES OF ENGLAND. 


1. Quotations from Chaucer and Spenser: A story from 
the Canterbury Tales. Chaucer’s London. Story of the 
Faerie Queene. A Modern Canterbury Pilgrimage. 

2. Quotations from Old English Ballads and Proverbs. 
State of the Common People under the Tudors. Queen 
Elizabeth; a Character Sketch. The Tower of London. 
Kenilworth Castle. Westminster Abbey. 

8. Quotations from Shakespeare—Play and Players of 
Old England. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. The Drama of Queen Elizabeth's Time. 

A. Quotations from Milton—Life and Times of Milton. 
The Houses of Parliament. Political Leaders of Milton’s 
Time. State of Scientific Knowledge during the latter 
half of the Seventeenth Century. 

5. Quotations from Eighteenth-Century Authors—Old 
English Novels. Country Life in Old English Homes. 
A visit to Hampton Court and Windsor. Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

6. Quotations from Ruskin—Ruskin on Architecture. 
Salisbury and other English Cathedrals. A Glance at 
London Galleries and Museums. Three Typical English 
Painters—Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. The Pre-Raphaelites—Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Millais. 

7. Quotations from Tom Brown at Rugby. 
English Schools—Eton, Harrow, Rugby 
Cambridge. 
Schools. 


Some 
Oxford and 
Dickeus’s Revelations in regard to English 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


It is a very young and new club that is without its 
obituary list, and it is perhaps suggestive and not with- 
out interest to consider the means which the different 
organizations take to pay the outward tribute of respect 
to the memories of their deceased members. In some 
very large clubs engraved memorial cards are a part of 
the corresponding secretary's stationery; these are filled 
out as the sad occasions demand, and one is mailed to 
each member. Except in the case of the death of a very 
prominent member of long standing, this announcement 
finishes the club’s action. There is something too gen- 
eral and perfunctory about this plan to please all, and 
other clubs, in the event of a death in their ranks, set 
apart a day or a part of a meeting, before the club year is 
out, to stop and specially commemorate its significance to 
the organization. 

That old and well-known club Sorosis has every spring 
a Memorial day, except of course on those rare seasons 
when happily none is needed. This is given up to a con- 
ference in memory of the members who have died within 
the twelvemonth. A fortnight ago the distinguished New 
York club found it thrice mournfully commemorative. 
To one specially suited in each case was designated the 
duty of speaking formally of the three deceased mem- 
bers; appropriate hymns were sung, and there was, be- 
sides, a general address on the suggestive topic, ‘* Dual 
Aspects of Death.” 

In the various club calendars it is noticed, too, that not 
all clubs keep the memorial list alike. Mary give it a sep- 
arate black-bordered and black-lettered page or pages, but 
many, too, seem to prefer to keep the names of the silent 
members in their rightful places in the ordinary club list, 
accompanying them only with the asterisk of significant 
reference. 


The Wheaton Seminary Club of Boston gave a brilliant 
breakfast April 24, at the Hotel Vendéme, in honor of 
the retiring president of the seminary, Miss A. Ellen Stan- 
ton, and the incoming one, Rev. 8.V. Cole. One hundred 
and sixty ladies and gentlemen were present. Miss Annie 
M. Killam, of Beverly, presided. Among the guests were 
President and Mrs. Cole, Dr. A. H. Plumb, president of 
the Board of Trustees of Wheaton Seminary, together 
with all the other members of the board; Miss Stanton, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark and Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, presi 
dent and vice-president respectively of the Wheaton Club 
of New York; Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, and Mrs. Jean- 
nie W. Lincoln, ex-presidents of the Boston club; Miss 
Julia Osgood, the distinguished lecturer on art; Mrs. Mary 
J. Lincoln, the well-known writer on domestic science; 
Miss Frances J. Dyer, of the Congregationalist ; Miss An- 
nie L. Bridgman and Mrs. Walter H. Page. Addresses 
were made by Miss Kilham, Dr. Plumb, Miss Stanton, Mr. 
Cole, and Miss Jeannie W. Lincoln. The last spoke for 
Mrs. Wheaton, the aged patroness of the seminary, still, at 
the age of eighty-seven, as clear-headed as ever, and as 
devoted to the interests of the school. Miss Osgood de- 
scribed the work which had been accomplished by distin 
guished Wheaton women. Mrs. Merrill made an eloquent 
plea for the revival of the Rushlight, the school paper 
founded by Lucy Larcom. Mrs. Clark paid « warm trib- 
ute to Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, and discussed with force the 
education of girls. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke in 
glowing terms of the work done by the old-fashioned sem- 
inaries. She pleaded for a teaching that should make 
our girls see great things large and little things small, 
that should make them revere the noble literature of the 
world, and especially learn to read the wide book of na- 
ture around them. Mrs. Howe was wise and witty as 
usual, She advanced many shrewd theories regarding the 
education of girls, and closed with a lofty plea for Greece. 


The Eistophos (towards the light) Science Club of 
Washington has less than two dozen members, but as each 
one is a specialist the bimonthly meetings are both en- 
tertaining and highly instructive. Its programme for the 
current year began in October, and will close the 14th of 
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May. Some of the subjects which have been considered 
will convey a good idea of the trend of the club’s work. 
“An Interesting Member of the Class Neuroptera,” better 
known as the “ doodle” bug, was told of by Mrs. Frances 
Burket. From Miss Cordelia L. Mayo, a niece of Grace 
Green Wood, was had an expert talk on ‘‘ How the Sciences 
are applied in the Kindergartens.” The ‘‘ Origin of Vou- 
dooism and its Ethnological Influence” was spoken upon 
by Miss Fedora L. Wilbur, and ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Dreams,” by Mrs. Julia 8. Goodfellow. ‘Games, Their 
bearing on Anthropology,” was the theme of Mrs. Lucy 
W. Maynard, and ‘' The Brain ” that of Miss Katharine B. 
Seip. Other topics of the winter have been ‘A ony 
in Heredity in its Relation to Talent,” by Mrs. Sarah 
Hayden; ** Surgery,” Mrs. Martha M. Jordan; ‘* Physico- 
Mental Phases,” Mrs. Margaret A. Oldham; ‘‘ Some Aus- 
tralian Flowers,” Miss Isabel H. Lenman; ‘‘ The Story of 
the Daisy,” Mrs. H. H. Doubleday; ‘* Total Eclipses of the 
Sun,” Mrs. Isabel R. Farquhar; and “ A Marine Study,” 
Mrs. Laura I. Talbot. 


‘*Il have received a-letter from Miss Cobbe,” says a 
member of the American Anti-Vivisection Society, ‘‘in a 
handwriting which is the blindest I ever saw,” which is 
pathetic witness of the feebleness and desolation of this 
noble woman. The sympathy of the whole English- 
speaking world is with Frances Power Cobbe in the loss 
of her household companion, Miss Mary Lloyd. For 
thirty-four years these two women have lived together, 
for the past twelve ‘or fourteen years in an ancestral 
manor-bouse owned by Miss Lloyd. In her autobio- 
graphy Miss Cobbe tells the romantic story of this house. 
Owing to “hard times” they felt forced to rent it, and 
were, with pathetic reluctance, preparing to surrender 
their home to a tenant. He was to be notified on Mon- 
day that his terms were accepted. On Saturday night 
word was received that an admirer—not even an in- 
timate acquaintance—of Miss Cobbe’s had left her a for- 
tune. Much of this money has been spent in the anti- 
vivisection cause. Miss Lloyd’s dying words to her friend 
were an affectionate exhortation not to give way to grief 
that would hinder this work. But the survivor, left 
alone at seventy-four, looks forward with eager hope to 
the end of a long life spent in charity. She writes that 
she has had her grave dug beside that other, and ‘‘ only 
loosely filled in,” while she encloses the lines from Long- 
fellow which are to be engraved ‘‘on what will be the 
head-stone for us both.” : 

It is a part of the conservatism which has been a char- 
acteristic of its history that the Cambridge Club of 
Brooklyn, New York, has no motto and no club color. 
Other clubs, possibly, have neither because they have not 
reached a consideration of the question, but the Cam- 
bridge has met, discussed the matter in the calm spirit of 
cui bono, which is a part of its temper as an organiza- 
tion, and—vetoed it. The club was organized seven years 
ago by Miss Julia A. Kempshall, whose fame as an art 
critic and lecturer is much more than local, and it was 
at first regarded as a sort of uptown representative of the 
old and large Woman’s Club—an organization that has 
ae its quarter-of-a-century anniversary. The Cam- 

ridge, however, soon outgrew any even so-called de- 
pendence, and for several years has been an individual 
and recognized power among the many women’s clubs of 
the city at the eastern end of America’s big Bridge. The 
club has a limited membership of fifty, with a growing 
waiting list; it pursues its work through seven months of 
the year, holding two meetings a month. One of these 
meetings is devoted to the consideration of some selected 
topic under a carefully prepared outline, the other being 
left open for timely or special subjects that may be chosen 
by the committee in charge. The committees are desig- 
nated by numbers from one to seven, not by a generic 
title, and their chairmen only are selected by ballot. Each 
committee takes charge of two meetings during the year, 
a study and miscellaneous one,as they are called for pur- 
poses of distinction. After the chairmen are announced, 
the members draw for allotment, each committee counting 
with its chairman seven members, the president, of course, 
serving on none, but ez officio » member of all. The club 
has been noted from its inception for admirable work 
plans, the fine outline for a study of American history 
recently given in this department — from its calendar, 
as is the one in this issue. It has frequently had the 
compliment of having its work schedules asked for and 
copied. Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey, the botanist, and Mrs. 
Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, both well known to Bazar read- 
ers, are among its valued members. A fact which the 
club much appreciates is that in tropic Bermuda is 
the Bermuda Cambridge Club, the first woman’s club of 
that island, which adopted the name, constitution, and 
general plan of work of the Brooklyn Club after becom- 
ing interested in it through a visit of Miss Kempshall to 
that land of the rainbow sea. At its annual breakfast in 
March last the Brooklyn Cambridge had the pleasure of 
entertaining as a particularly honored guest a represent- 
ative of its Bermuda namesake, Mrs. £ C. Outerbridge. 
The club’s present officers are—president, Mrs. G. H. Pils- 
bury; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. E. Fraser, Mrs. C. A. Cree- 
vey ; recording secretary, Mrs. A. B. Ormsbee ; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. H. C. Folger, Jr.; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. A. Hollenback. 


The Dorchester (Massachusetts) Women’s Club is to have 
within a short time its own club-house. It has got so far 
as the purchase of a site and the adoption of the archi- 
tect’s plans. These call for a large and tasteful structure 
to be built entirely of wood, as befits a suburban home, 
at a cost of $20,000. The stock company has been duly 
formed, and nearly all the stock is taken, $10,000 in shares 
of $10 each. The idea of the building is to combine a 
hall and club-house, and the plans accepted carry out this 
arrangement. Dorchester is one of Boston’s most aristo- 
cratic suburbs, and that the new club-house will be in 
every way suited to its environment no one who knows 
the women’s club located there can question. 


It is now definitely settled that the next meeting of the 
New York State Federation will be held in Syracuse in 
November, the federated clubs of that city having ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to that end. 


Arkansas is the latest State to federate its women’s 
clubs. MARGARET HamILTON WELCH. 
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ONS. and Madame Brunetiére and Madame Blanc 
i have not only been most diligent and conscientious 
in their sight-seeing since their arrival in this country, but 
have been ‘‘ wined and dined” and lunched to such an 
extent that they have had few opportunities to take meals 
at their hotel. Most of the feasts that have been spread 
for them have been so cosmopolitan that the guests could 
hardly have known that they were not seated at a Pari- 
sian table, but some of their entertainers have departed 
from conventionality in their menus so far as to give the 
strangers peculiarly American dainties. All three of the 
visitors have a keen interest in things American, taking 
kindly to novelties in gastronomy as well as in other mat- 
ters, and have expressed a degree of appreciation when 
essentially national articles of diet or combinations of food 
have been offered them that has been highly flattering to 
their hosts. Madame Blanc and Madame Brunetiére are 
charming women socially. Madame Blanc has an admira- 
ble command of English, but Madame Brunetiére speaks 
only French, —— she evidently understands a good 
deal of what is said in English. th have the happy 
ense in conversation so often found in highly educated 
French women. 


The women who filled windows and balconies along 
the line of the parade on Grant day did their part in fur- 
nishing aid and comfort to the troops whenever these 
halted in their march for any length of time. Before one 
apartment-house on Fifty-ninth Street, where a quite 
prolonged wait occurred, there was a merry scene. The 
spectators on an upper balcony began the fun by tossing 
candies and flowers to the soldiers, and followed them 
with rolls, fruit, biscuits, and cigarettes. Often the mis- 
siles fell to the ground and went to pieces, or were snatch- 
ed up by the gamins who thronged the sidewalks, but 
sometimes they were caught by those for whom they were 
meant, and acknowledged with bows and waving of caps. 
Finally plates of sandwiches were sent out to the soldiers, 
and their distribution was followed by three times three 
of hearty cheers. 


Miss Susan de Forest Day, one of the five women mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht Club, and owner and com- 
mander of the steam-yacht Scythian, is a devoted seafarer. 
She has given up her city house, and her yacht is practi- 
cally her home. It is fitted up charmingly, and during 
the year that Miss Day has owned it she has made a long 
and quite eventful cruise through the West Indies, to say 
nothing of short trips in home waters. The boat’s anch- 
orage is at Whitestone, and Miss Day is never at a loss 
for visitors. She is studying navigation at the Nautical 
College, following the regular course required of every 
one who desires to take out a license as captain, for she 
wishes to hold the title by right as well as by courtesy. 
She is the commander of her own yacht, and has a prac- 
tical sailing-master. There is a crew of about a dozen 
men, besides Miss Day’s private servants, and she says 
that none of the sailors have ever given her any trouble. 
The fittings and appointments of the Scythian are like 
those of an artistic house on land. Miss Day is devoted 
to all sports, and is a horsewoman and bicyclist as well as 
a yachtswoman, although a life on the ocean wave is evi 
dently the first choice of her heart. 


The French government has bestowed upon few Amer 
ican women the purple ribbon that indicates rank as an 
officer of the Academy. Miss Kate Field and Miss Marie 
Van Zandt are among those who have been thus honored, 
and Miss Elizabeth Marbury is another. Her work as the 
purveyor of French dramas to the American stage, and 
her zeal in protecting the interests of the playwrights, is 
fully appreciated by the French government, and the 
form their recognition has taken is partly due to the fact 
that this particular honor is, as a rule, awarded to those 
who have been in some way engaged in educational work. 
Miss Marbury’s success in making French plays known to 
the American public is evidently considered as an educa- 
tional labor. She has the reputation of being a keen 
woman of business, and as the accredited representative 
in this country of the French Dramatic Authors’ Society 
she is able to attend to all the details of the authors’ 
interests, and is the only one through whom the works of 
the great French dramatists, such as Sardou and the like, 
can be obtained. 


Miss Alice Hughes, of London, said to be one of the 
most skilful women photographers in the world, charges 
more than any other photographer in London, and yet is 
~ overrun with orders that she has scarcely time to fill 
them. 


Readers of the Bazar are fortunate in being familiar 
with the writings of that distinguished man of letters 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, but those who know him 
personally are especially privileged. In his own home in 
Cambridge this charming elderly gentleman is a most 
delightful figure; there could not be a more kindly or gra- 
cious host than he, and no one who has had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance can fail to appreciate the influence 
of his gentle spirit. His house is small and unpretentious, 
but the evidences of culture and the implements of his 
craft are everywhere. There are books in parlor, hall, 
den, and chambers, and many interesting mementos of 
the past and of his literary life that Colonel Higginson 
has collected. This champion of woman has a conspic- 
uous place as a public personage, and one easily forgets 
that he is over seventy years of age in listening to him 
when he presides and lectures. For instance, Colonel Hig- 
ginson is at his best on such occasions as when he presides 
at the pleasant Boston literary club, called the Round 
Table, of which he is president, or as at a reception latel 
given by the Ratcliffe girls in Fay House. With his wife 
and only daughter Colonel Higginson has just started for 
a trip to Europe, where he expects to spend a restful sum- 
mer. During his stay on the other side he will continue 
to send as usual interesting papers to the Bazar, under 
the title of ** Women and Men.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE MILKMATPY MA Y-DAY 
DANCE. 
See illustration on double page. 


I EADERS of Mr. Hardy’s wonderful 

story, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, remem- 
ber the impression made upon them by the 
beautiful dairy-maids, of whom Tess was 
one—the buxom country maids who were all , 
more or less in love with Angel Clare. Just” 
such milkmaids used to dance around the 
May-pole, in a more primitive day than our 
own, and their processions, when they led a 
cow decorated with flowers, and danced 
around her in fantastic dresses, with wreaths 
on their heads, remind one of very ancient 
fétes, to Pan and other deities, in the morn- 
ing of the world. The painter has chosen 
an interesting subject. for when the whole 
earth is quickened with the throbbing life of 
spring, when blossoms wave in the orchard 
and the grass is growing greener daily, the 
dance comes thrilling to the feet of youth, 
and thereare few who would not, if they could, 
step to a jocund measure around the May- 
pole. No need of silver flagons and plates, 
such as were once borrowed for these occa- 
sions; we could eat from oak-leaf platters 
and drink from wooden bowls if we could 
only be young again with the milkmaids in 
the morning and the May-time. 


BILLIAN 


‘O called is a species of timber of which 
\) there is an abundance growing in Bor- 
neo; it is wonderfully strong and durable, 
and is sometimes referred to as ‘* Borneo 
ironwood”; it is of a dark brown color; af- 
ter it is ‘‘seasoned” it becomes deep red, 
and after long-continued exposure, black as 
ebony. The teredo and white ant, feared as | 
fatal borers, never affect this stanch-fibred 
wood. 

Its ‘‘ breaking strain” is said to be the 
highest of any known wood, and, in conse- 
quence, it is extensively used for sleepers, 
beams, piles, or for any construction de- 
manding unusual power of resistance and | 
durability. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The beauty of a summer dress 
Is in its dainty spotlessness; 
The charm of evening linen, too, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome, and delicious. 


What to Feed the » Baby ? 





CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, 
and Nursing Mothers. 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other nour- 
ishment. Write fora FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 
By MAKION HARLAND. 
REED & CARNRICK, - NEW YORK 
428 West Broadway. 





Absolutely Pure 














ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








DEAPIESS.2.440-novses cunen 


NOPAIN. Whisp 
fend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book and Proofs 


A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 




















Extracto BEEF, 


It only takes a minute to prepare. 


Armour’s Extract takes the place of 
home-made “Soup stock,” 


costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 














| Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
Ap nov 


On White China. 


siland 
STimoges Co 


On Decorated China. 








Is in its clear and snowy hue; 
And so the dress of man and maid 
Depends alike on Ivory’s aid. 
Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin"ti. 
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THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


) costs LESs 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine arti made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 
Established 1780. 














BEST OF CARE. 


Should always be taken of your stomach ; 
work to do that it needs constant aid. 


Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract 


Aids Digestion, Makes Flesh and Blood. 


What King Christian, of Denmark, writes: 


“TI have noticed the beneficial action of JOHANN HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT on myself, as well as on others of my house- 
hold, and am pleased to ac knowledge this.’ 


Use only the genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT 
EXTRACT. All others are worthless imitations. 


: patent & ee Sete oS... 3 Sele An, secede — York 


it has so much 















(KING CHRISTIAN, OF DENMARK.) 






Themodem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gioss. Dustless, Odorless, La’ 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent ee te it on your Cycle Chala 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 


Ely’s Cream Balm is the acknowl. | 
edged cure for Catarrh and Cold 
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Saugerties, N. Y., Feb’y 24, ‘97. “ee 
Ake 


FAT- FOLK * lost 26 pounds in oh days.” Miss 


Phila., Pa., Jan’y 15, ‘o7- ve reduced from 235 to 190 Ibs. 


“yy 















in 3 months.” Mrs . Reduce your weight. No dieti ; ; 7 V7 
or purgatives. Harmless and endonel by eeyauees. 16 Gaye in Head. No cocaine, no injurious wy 
treatment sent free to one person in each locality drug. Price 50c. Trial size 10c. <s 





E. K. LYNTON, 19 L. Park Place, New York. ormail. ELY Bros., Warren St., New ¥ 
Druggists . . 
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Be sure you get Pears, } 














There's a reason for the 
brightness 
That this farming maid 
dieplay 


And she mak we casvet of it 
With her peealay winning 
| ways; 

| mpl Soapis the best means of beautifying the 
| and rendering it clear and transparent. 20 
altos Awards. Established over 100 years, 


It’sa pleasantry she's fond o 
As she throws the case 


ent ope, 
“Good Morning!” cries she 
ee gaily, 
Have you also used Pears’ 
Boapr” 


=e stores sell it—especially drugeiste; all 
f people useit. There are + ~ ‘offered as 
Substitates which are dangerous—be sure you get 


Pears’ Soap. 


BAILEY S 


RUBBER. 


Complexion 
Brush 


HE Face 

that com- 
mands respect 
and admiration 
has no false make- 
up. Deception has 
no admirers. 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush 


simply urges the pores to duty, driving sallowness 

and whe mat away and bringing health to the 

skin. True beauty will follow on) 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeke 
rob the finest features of their beauty 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering b’ lemishes with pow 
der is but “adding insult to injury’’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 

Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, 

Bailey's Complexion Soa 

Found at all Dealers or 

sent on Receipt of 

Price. Catalogue Free 

of Everything in 

Rubber Goods. 

C. J. BAILEY & C0., 
22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Leeming Miles & 


Company, Agents, 
Montreal. 







a natural 
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Harmful 




























A VASSAR GRADUATE (’85) 


Endorsed by the eminent chemist, LeRoy C. Cooley. 
Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry at Vassar College, offers a 
SPECIFIC for thin, falling, faded, and gray HAIR, 
Absolutely checks its falling at once, and starts a 


thick, new growth. Not sticky, no dye, no lead; not 
injurious. Acts wholly upon the roots. Large, 
double - size bottles, $2.00. Money refunded if not 





satisfied. Imperial Skin Food 
| moves wrinkles and crow’s- feet. Used for 6 years 
| past and strongly endorsed by Adelina Patti, Mrs. 
| Governor John P. Altgeld (Ilinois), and thousands of 
society women. $3.00 per jar. Send 50c. for sample 
Skin Food (one month’s treatment) and elegant illus- 


| trated book. 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., 


(INCORPORATED 


145 Oakwood Boulevard, 


absolutely re 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| BRS SELLE LE LEDS ARLE LEAS PELE ARAN 
: “A most valuable book for women.” 
Dr. 


Approaching 
Maternity 


BY 
JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 
A great physician’s experienced advice for this 
trying time. Sent by mail for One Dollar, 
THE PANCOAST COMPANY, 
641 Bourse, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGNEW. 
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TEA SET of: FREE 


With $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. Send for New Preminm and Price-list, etc 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P. 0. Box 289. 


C UVICKLY. Send for “ yoo Inventions Wanted.” 
GETRI HQ Bdgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New York 
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CHAPTER XXXL 
BESS LANDSBOROUGH'S CATECHISM. 


Y he went his unshod feet now rasped on the sharp 
LX edges of slaty rocks, now trod with a pleasantly tick 
ling sensation on the shaggy bull’s fell of the inland 
heather, Wat drew his breath inatinctively shorter and 
more anxiously—not so much from any increased con 
sciousness of danger as because he knew that at last he 
trod the isle whereon his love lay aslec P, all unconscious 
of his presence 80 heal her. 

Climbing steadily, he surmounted the steep slope and 
came to the angle of the castle wall Here Wat peered 
stealthily round. A fire of peat nearly extinct smoked in 
front of an arched doorway which led underneath it, and 
stretched out with his bare feet towards it, and barring all 
passage into the vault, lay a gigantic Highlander with a 
naked claymore by his side. It was Alister MacAlister on 
guard over his prisoner 

Wat drew back ‘Surely,” he thought, “it cannot be 
in this dungeon that they have shut my love.” 

At the thought he grasped the dagger which was his 
sole weapon, and glanced at the prostrate form of the un 
conscious sentinel with the tangled locks thrown back 
from the broad brow 

** Never yet did Wat Gordon slay a sleeping man,” he 
muttered, somewhat irresolutely, and took a backward 
step to consider the matter. But at that instant a thick 
plaid was thrown over his head and he was pulled vig 
lently to the ground. Wat twisted like an cel and struck 
at his assailant with his dagger. Buta hand clasped his 
arm, and a voice whispered in bis ear: *‘ Down with your 
blade, man. Tama friend. If ye love Kate McGhie, you 
but endanger both her life and yours by the least noise.” 

The plaid was unwound from about his head, and in 
the dim light Wat could see that he stood beside the low 
door of a cabin, so low as hardly to be distinguishable 
from the bowlders upon the moor, being as shapelessly 
primitive and turf-overgrown as they. Beside him 
crouched a woman of the middle age, apparently tall and 
well featured 

** Wheest, laddie,” she whispered; ‘“‘ hae ye the heart o’ 
gowd that the lassie left for ye wi’ that daft hempie 
Mehitabel Smith?” 

Wat slipped the love-token from under his shirt and let 
the woman touch it. It was chill and damp with the 
crossing of the strait 

**Aye, lad, surely ye are the true lover. And Bess 
Landsborough is no the woman to wrang ye,” said the 
wife of Alister. ‘‘ Bat mind ye, there are mony dangers 
yet to encounter. Your friend that was casten oot o’ 
your bit boatie amang the Bores o’ the Suck is safe-ward- 
ed yonder in the tower, and that is my man Alister that 
ye swithered whether to put your gully-knife intil.” 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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Wat hastened to disclaim any such fell intent. 

“ Wi’ laddie, was I no watchin’ ye?” said the woman; 
‘*‘and did I no see the thocht in the verra crook o’ your 
elbow? Bess Landsborough has companied ower lang 
wi’ men o’ war no to ken when they are playin’ them- 
selves, and when the death o° the heart rins like wildfire 
amang the shoother blade, doon the strong airm, and oot 
at the place where the fingers fasten themselves on blue 
Sma’ blame till ye! But lest ye should be ower 
greatly tempted, I e’en threw the plaidie ower ye to gie 
ye time to consider better. For after a’ Alister’s my ain 
man, and a kind man to me. And forbye stickin’ a knife 
atween puir Alister’s ribs wad no hae advantaged you a 
hair, nor yet helped ye to your bit lass—no, nor even as- 
sisted that ill-set skellum Jock Scarlett to win clear oot o’ 
his prison hole.” 

The woman took Wat by the hand. ‘‘Come this side 
the hoose,” she said. ‘‘] want a word wi’ you. Bess 
Landsborough is takin’ some risks the nicht, and she maun 
ken what mainner o’ lad she is pittin’ her windpipe in 
danger for.” 

She drew lim round the low turf-roofed house to the 
end furthest from the castle. Here stood a peat stack, or 
rather a mound of the large surface “ turves” of the coun- 
try, for there are no true peat-mosses upon Suliscanna. 

She crouched upon her heels in the black shelter of the 
stack, and drew Wat down beside her 

** Now,” she said, ‘‘ what brocht ye here this nicht, and 
where did ye come frae?” 

‘**T came seeking Kate McGhie, the lass that I have fol 
lowed over a thousand miles of land and sea,” answered 
Wat, promptly; ‘‘and also to discover what had become 
of my friend whose name you have mentioned, John 
Scarlett—he who was with me when our boat overset out- 
side the island,” 

‘**To seek your lass and your friend, says you,” answer 
ed the woman. ‘A good answer and a fair—but whilk o’ 
them the maist? Ye are cauld and wat. © Ye will hae 
soomed frae some hidie-hole in the muckle cliffs they 
name Lianacraig, 1 doot na. Was it your lass or your 
friend that ye thocht on when ye took life in hand and 
cam’ paddling like a pollock through the mirk? Was it 
for the sake o’ your love or your comrade that ye were 
gangin’ to slit the hass of Alister McAlister, decent red- 
headed son o’ a cattle-thief that he is?” 

‘For both of them,” said Wat, stoutly. ‘Iam much 
beholden to John Scarlett. He set out on this most peril- 
ous adventure overseas at a word from me and without 
the smallest prospect of advantage to himself.” 

**T doubt it not,” said Bess Landsborough. ‘‘ It was 
the little sense o’ the cuif all the days of him that he 
would ever do more for his comrade than for his: lass. 
And that is maybe the reason annexed to Bess Landsbor- 
ough’s being here this day, a Heelantman’s wife on the 
cauld plashy isle o’ Suliscanna. But, laddie, listen to me. 


steel 


**TuHe Gray MAN,” ETC. 


I am no gaun to let the bonny bit young thing that I hae 
cherished like my ain dochter mak’ the same mistake as I 
made langsyne. Tell me, laddie, 1s God sees ye, what yin 
ye wad leave ahint ye, gin ye could tak’ but yin o’ them and 
ye kenned that death wad befall! the ither?” 

‘*T would take Kate McGhie, though ye hanged old Jack 
Scarlett as high as Haman,” quoth Wat, instantly 

‘* Fairly and soothly, my man,” said the woman in his 
ear; ‘‘there is no need to rair it, as if ye were at a field 
preachin’ on the wilds o’ Friarminion. Quietly, quietly. 
Tell me in brief what ye wad do for your friend, and what 
for your lass.” 

“For my friend, I will tell you,” said Wat, ‘‘ though I 
know not what gives you the right to ask. For my friend 
1 would do all that a man may—face my friend’s foes, 
help his well-wishers till I had not a rag to share, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him and never ask the cause of 
his quarrel, share the crust and divide the stoup, die and 
be buried in one hole with him at the last.” 

** Aye,” said Bess, ‘‘that is spoken like a soldier—and 
well spoken, too. Ye mean it, lad, and ye wad do it, too. 
But for your lass—” 

** For her,” said Wat, lowering his voice solemnly, ‘‘ for 
the lass I love, I will rather tell you what I have done al 
ready. I have gone mad—I have flung my chances in the 
sea. At sight of a single scornful glint of her eye, I run 
headlong to destruction. Ata harsh word from her, I 
had almost thrown away life and honor. For a kindly, 
I have set my head in the dust under her foot. I have no 
pride, no will, no ambition, 1 would not make a stepping 
stone of that her foot might tread upon it.” 

Wat paused for breath amid the rush of his words ere 
he went on: 


*1I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 


Somewhat thus runs the catch. But the man that made 
that kenned nothing of love. For I would make all the 
honor of men but a straw wisp to feed the flames to warm 
the feet of my love withal. To ‘die for her’ is a pretty 
saying, and forever in the mouth of every prating fool 
whenever he comes avigh a woman. But I would smile 
under the torture of the boot, and bide silently the ex 
treme question, only to preserve her heart from a single 
pang 

** Would you give her up to another, if you knew that 
it was for her good?” 

‘** A thousand times, no!” Wat was beginning furiously, 
when his companion put her hand over his mouth. 

‘* If ye dinna hunker doon beside me, and learn to be 
still, ye will e’en see her ye think so muckle o’, the bride 
o’ my Lord o’ Barra, and that on the morn o’ the day when 
ye shall learn to dance a new quickstep oot o’ the tower 
window up on the heuch there.” 

“I know,” said Wat, speaking more low, and answer- 
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ing as if to himself her former question, ‘‘ that it is within 
the power of the love of women, when it is purest and 
noblest, to be able to give up that which they ioe to an- 
other, if they judge that it is for the beloved’s good; but 
they that think such surrender to be the essence of the 
highest love of men ken nothing at all about the matter. 
For me, | would a thousand times rather clasp my love in 
my arms and leap with her over the crags of Liauacraig 
than see her given to another. And 1 would sooner set 
the knife into her sweet throat with mine own hand than 
that Barra should so much as lay a finger upon her.” 

And your friend?’ said Bess Landsborough. She was 
smiling in the dark as if she was well pleased. 

** Jack Scarlett 1 love,” replied Wat, * but not for him 
did I break prison, overpass the hollow seas, and lay my 
life like a very little thing in the soft palm of a maiden’s 
hand 

It is well,” said Bess Landsborough, with a sigh. 
‘That is the true lilt of the only love that is worth the 
having. The heart beats just so when there comes into it 
the love that contents a woman—the love that is given to 
but few to flud in this weariful, unfriendly, self-seeking 
wor ld 4 

She rose to her feet and looked eastward 

“In an hour and a half, at the outside, ye maun be on 
your road, lad, back to your hidie-hole. I ask ye not 
that may be. But gin Alister McAlister sleeps 
soundly, ye shall speak with your friend; while I, Bess 
Landsborough, a decent married woman frae the pair- 
ish o’ Colmonel, keep watch and ward at the chaumer- 
door ower the pair o' ye.” 

She took him again by the hand, laid her finger a mo- 
ment soberly on his lip, and then led him about the house 
to a low door, through which she entered, and drew Wat 
Gordon, bowing his head almost to the level of his waist, 
after het 

Wat was rejoiced to know that he was about to see Jack 
Scurlett, both because he had thought him dead in the 
tide-race, and also that together they might devise some 
plan of escape for themselves and for the delivery of Kate 
from her durance. At an inner door his guide halted and 
listened long and earnestly. The chamber in which they 
stood was dark, save for the red ashes of a turf fire in the 
centre. Bess Landsborough tapped lightly on the inner 
door, and opened it quietly. Then she took Wat by the 
shoulder and pushed him in. 

Ye said your ‘ Carritches’* to me, and ye said them 
weel, or, my faith, tis not here ye should have found 
yoursel’ this nicht. Gang in there, lad, and say the 
‘Proofs’ and the ‘ Reasons Annexed.’” 

Wat, greatly puzzled, stepped within. He found him- 
self in a small room, dark, save when the dying fire of 
peat in the outer chamber threw red glimmers into it 

** Jack—Jack Scarlett!” whispered Wat, astonished that 
the old soldier did not greet him. ‘‘He must be very 
sound asleep!” he thought. 


where 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THK SURRENDER OF THK BELOVED. 


Bur something in the air of the chamber struck to the 
heart—something different, subtle, unfamiliar, dazing. As 
his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, he saw the figure 
of a girl lying on a couch of heather, over which was 
thrown a rug made of the skins of wild animals. The 
face was turned from him, but he could see that quick, 
helpless sobs shook her frame, and that her attitude be- 
tokened the abandonment of despair. Wat Gordon’s heart 
leaped within him, and then stood still when he realized 
that for the first time in his life he stood within the cham- 
ber of his love 

At the noise of the opening door the girl slowly turned 
her head, and her eyes fell on the figure of Wat. The 
young man sank on his knees a little way from the couch. 
The girl continued to gaze at him without speech; and as 
for Wat, he could find no words. He strove for utterance, 
but his tongue was dry to the roots, and the roof of his 
mouth like leather. 

Kate sat up with a world of wonder and fear on her 
face. She was wrapped about the shoulders in a great 
shaw! of fleecy wool, such as a hundred years ago the 
shipwrecked mariners of the Spanish Armada had taught 
these northern islanders to knit. Beneath it here and 
there appeared the white glimmer of fine linen, such 
as could only come from the lint wheels of the Low- 
lands 

The girl's lips were parted, and her eyes, great and 
black, were yet so brilliant that the shining of them 
seemed to lighten all her fate there in that dim place. 

‘* Wat,” she said, ‘‘ you have come back to me—I knew 
you would, and Lam not afraid. I knew you would come, 
if you could, and speak to me. For you are mine in all 
worlds, and you gave your life forme, It is but a dream, 
I know, but such a sweet dream.” 

She held out her arms towards him with a wonderful 
pity; but-Wat, kneeling on the floor, did not move; and 
words he found none to utter, so marvellous did her 
speech seem to him. 

‘It is a dream,” she repeated. ‘“‘Iknowit. And itisa 
very gracious God that hath sent it to me this first night 
of my loss, I saw my lad go down in the deep, hurrying 
waters—my love, my love—and now he will never know 
that I loved him.” 

“ Kate,” whispered Wat, hoarsely, and with a voice 
which he knew not for his own—* Kate, it is indeed I— 
myself, in the flesh. I have come to save you. I did not 
die. I did not drown. It is Wat Gordon, your own lad, 
come to kiss your hand, to carry you safe through a world 
of men.” 

The girl leaned and looked toward him wistfully and 
intently. She was shaken with strange tremors. ve, 
fear, and most delicious shame strove together within her 
maiden’s heart. 

‘* If, indeed, you be Walter Gordon in the flesh, I thank 
the Lord for your safety. But go—for here you are in 
terrible danger every moment. I have said I know not 
what. I was asleep, and when I awoke I saw you, and 
thought that I yet dreamed a dream.” 

Wat reached over and took her band. 
to it reverently and kissed it. 

** Sweet love,” he whispered, ‘‘ have no fear. In a little 
while I shall be away. Y most go from you ere the dawn 
comes, But your friend and mine—your hostess of the 
isle—brought me to this sweet and sacred place, thinking 

* Cateohism, 


He bent his head 
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me not unworthy. She waits at the door. In a little 
space the light will come and the island men awake. 
Then I must take my life in my hand, and be far away be- 
fore the day. But rest assured I am at all times near 
enough to watch over you, my beloved.” 

Wat looked steadfastly and adoringly at Kate, and, lo! 
the tears were running silently down her face and falling 
ou the pillow. He drew a little nearer to her. + 

‘* Love,” he said, softly, ‘‘ you have forgiven me. You 
forgave me long ago, did you not? 1 loved ‘you over- 
much. See!” he whispered, pulling his gold heart from 
about his neck; ‘‘ this is the token that you forgave me.” 

And he bent and kissed it before putting it back again 
in his bosom. 

She raised her eyes to his. They shone upon him with 
a strange light that had never been kindled im them be- 
fore. The light of a great love shone out of the wonder- 
ful deeps of them, beaconing the way clear into the haven 
of her heart. It was the maiden’s look of gladness he 
saw, the joy that she had kept herself for her beloved, so 
that now at last she can give all. 

**Oh, Wat! dear, dear Wat!” she whispered, ‘I love 
you; I cannot choose but love you. I cannot be proud 
with you any more. Iam so tired of being proud. For 
my heart has cried out for you to come to me this weary, 
weary while. I lave been so long alone, without any 
one, without—you!” 

And she made a little virginal gesture of pain which 
sent Wat's arms about her in a moment. But he could 
not answer her in words. 

But he was wiser, for instead their lips drew together. 
He kept his eyes on hers as their faces closed, each on the 
other. His head reeled with the imagined sweetness. 
He seemed to remember nothing but het eyes, and they 
were ocean-deep and world-large. He felt that he could 
plunge into them as into the sea from an overhanging 
cliff. 

But just ere their lips met, Kate suddenly dropped her 
head against his breast. 

‘** Wat,” she whispered, intensely, ‘‘ tell me—you heard 
what I said when I thought you had come to me in a 
dream—that—that I loved you and wanted you to come 
tome. You will never think less of me, never love me 
less, for my words, nor for Jetting you take me thus?” 

Wat Gordon laughed, a low, secure, satisfied laugh deep 
down in his throat. He had forgotten the watchful wo- 
man at the door, the waking enemies without, the coming 
dawn swiftly striding towards Suliscanna from the east, 
the long, dangerous passage of the sea cavern, the perils 
innumerable that lay about them both. He loved, and he 
held his love all securely in his arms. She questioned of 
his love, and he felt that he could answer her. 

‘* My love,” he whispered, “ I love you so that all things 
— life, death, eternity —are the same to me. Nothing 
weighs in the scale when set to balance you. I loved you, 
Kate, when I thought you must hate me for my folly and 
wickedness. How shall I love you now when your sweet- 
est words of this night are writ in fire on my heart? But 
all is one—I love you, and I love you, and | love you.” 

The girl sighed the satisfied sigh of one who listens to 
that which she desires to hear and knows that she will 
hear, yet who for very love’s sake must needs hear it again 
and yet again. 

And her arms also went tremblingly about him, and 
they twain that had been sundered so long kissed their 
first kiss, the kiss of surrender that comes but once, and 
then only to the pure and worthy. The dewy warmth, 
the fragrance of her lips, the joy of knowing that they 
kissed him as freely and gladly as be kissed them, the 
heady rapture of the unexpected meeting, so thrilled his 
heart and dominated his senses that broad day might well 
have stolen upon them and found the lovers so, ‘‘ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

But the voice of Bess Landsborough from the door- 
way caused them to start suddenly apart with a shock of 
loss like the breaking of a limb. Yet it was a kindly 
voice, and one full of infinite sympathy for those who, 
like Wat and Kate, were ready to count all things well 
lost for love. 

“My lad,” she said, gently, ‘‘ ye maun e’en be tramp- 
ing. in an hour or so the sun will be keekin’ ower the 
hills of the east, and gin ye tarry your lass will mourn a 
lover. There are more days than one, and nights longer 
than this short one of summer. Trust your love to me. 
Bess Landsborough chose a strange way of love hersel, 
but she feels for young folk, and you twa silly bairnies 
shall not lippen to her in vain. Come your ways, lad.” 

And Wat would have gone at her word. For the hope 
of the future had possession of him, and his head was 
dazed and moidered with the first taste of love. 

But the girl raised herself a little and held out her 
arms. 

“Bid me good-night, just this once,” she said, ‘and 
tell me again that you love me.” 

So Wat took his sweetheart in his arms. There seemed 
no words that he could say which would express the 
thought of his heart at that moment. 

**T love you—God knows how I love you!” was all that 
he found to say. And then, ‘‘ God keep my darling!” 

There came a strange hush in his ears, and the next 
moment he found himself outside breasting the cool air 
of the night as if it had been the waves of the tide-race, 
and listening to the voice of Bess Landsborough, which 
carried no more meaning to his ears than if it had been 
the crying of a sea-gull upon the rocks of Lianacraig. 

“Come back, and I will meet you at the shore-side,” 
was all that disentangled itself from the meaningless tur- 
moil of his guide’s words. For the fragrance of his love's 
lips was yet on his, and he was wondering how long it 
would stay. 

Without even waiting to take off his clothes, Wat pushed 
out into the channel of the sea-passage. He swam as 
eusily and unconsciouly as though he had been floating 
in some world of dreams, in which he found himseif 
winged like a bird. And when he came to himself he 
was lying under the shelter of his boat in the cove of his 
own green islet of Fiara, trying to recall the look that he 
had seen in his love’s eyes in the gloom of Bess Lands- 
borough’s guest-chamber. But though he buried his head 
in his hands, and laid his hands on the sand to shut out 
the sky and the shining breakers, he could not recall the 
similitude of it. Only he knew that it was most wonder- 
ful, and that his eyes had never seen anything like it 
before. 
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"AMILY CO-OPERATIVE 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

[3 is a popular fallacy that relatives cannot comfortably 

live together — that if the household must comprise 
more than one family, by all means have the other 
families strangers; last of all, near of kin. But in the 
city of New York one member of a lurge family said to 
another,‘ Let us try co-operative housekecping,” which 
they successfully did. 

These relatives were a mother and her bachelor brother, 
both advanced in years, a young lady daughter and two 
young men sons; a married daughter, and her husband; a 
younger married daughter, her husbaud, and her four- 
year-old son. These people lived co-operatively for sev- 
eral years, in the mean time saving a large sum of money 
for each family. But, what was of far greater impor- 
tance, they were able to state, when some of the family were 
obliged to live out-of-town, and therefore broke up the 
association, that ‘‘ throughout the years of our co-opera- 
tiveness not one unpleasant conversation has occurred. 
There have been differences of opinion, but no friction; 
none of the jurs that sometimes come betwecn mother-in- 
law and sons-in-law; between sisters-in-law and brothers- 
in-law. Indeed, if it were possible, we love each other 
more than ever.” 

It was a delight to visit their home—a delight almost 
equally noted by the stranger guest and the long-time 
friend. The warmest hospitality was offered. There was 
no uncertain welcome. During the years many and varied 
were the entertainments given; social functions of all 
sorts were fulfilled, such as evening and day receptions, 
dinners and luncheons—indeed, the many complex duties 
as well as pleasures devolving upon the up-to-date, all- 
around New York woman. 

Below is a schedule of their household economy, and 
any co-operative household may follow it without the 
least anxiety to the smallest minimum. The only change 
necessary would be to divide the expenses and work ac- 
cording to the number comprising the particular family. 

As in this household the mother was not allowed to 
be fatigued, she was counted out of all anxiety, worry, 
and work. She, however, paid her part of the expenses. 
All the rest of what it means to keep house was assumed 
by her daughters. The letters A B C will indicate the 
three families. A’s family, the mother, bachelor brother, 
young lady daughter, and two young men sons; B, a 
daughter and her husband; C, a daughter, her husband, 
and little boy. They kept one maid; therefore the family 
in all numbered eleven people. 

The greatest difficulty was the obtaining of a house 
with a sufficient number of sleeping-apartments, enough 
parlor-rooms, and in a convenient location. But such a 
one was found. The house had three parlors, so that 
several sets of guests could be entertained at one time 
without interfering with one another. It was situated ina 
good, if not an aristocratic, neighborhood, very convenient 
to business, and within five minutes’ walk of the elevated 
railroad station and three surface lines of cars; also, but a 
short walk from the Metropolitan Museum in Central 
Park. The rent was eleven hundred dollars. 


PRROENTAGES OF RENT. 


Aesccccccceecssee 61, per month=$42 26 
Eba<cccoutsensees A ‘ -— B47 
Gi cocvccee =, * “ — 2594 


Total amount per month— $91 67 


Multiplying $91 67 by twelve, so obtaining the amount 
for one year, $1100 04 is found, which, minus the four 
cents, gives the exact rent. The rent could not be deter 
mined with greater accuracy, and whoever paid the extra 
four cents one year did not have to do it the next. 

The expenses of the house were divided into two classes. 
Of the first class each bore one-third of the «expense. 

Class I. —Fuel, ice, replacing broken crockery, and buy- 
ing extra pieces; house-furnishing, such as brooms, tins, 
pots, towels, ete.; servant’s wages, extra help, laundry, 
furnace, street-cleaning, etc. 

Of the other class each bore a fractional part, as defined. 

Class IT.—Gas, table supplies, the servan:'s living ex- 
penses and wages, were divided into four parts, of which 
C took two, one for the little boy, thus paying his ex- 
penses. A took one part, and B took one part. When 
the little boy was away each bore one-third of the ser- 
vant’s expenses, instead of one-fourth as when the child 
was at home. 

The whole amount of table supplies was divided be- 
tween the number of people at home, including the ser- 
vant. Each paid as many times the quotien! as he or she 
formed parts of the whole. When ove of the family was 
away, the head of that section, whether A, B. or C had one 
less share to pay of the weekly expenses, xnd so on as 
the family decreased. When all were on a vacation the 
head of the family paid one-third of the servant’s wages, 
one-third of the servant's or one person's share, one-third 
of the fuel consumed. A’s share was five people plus 
the servant, therefore A’s share numbered five and one 
fourth. B’s share was two people plus the servant, which 
equalled two and one-fourth, C’s share numbered her- 
self, her husband, and little son, plus the servant. And 
as one-fourth was allowed for the child, and one-fourth 
for the servant, C’s share was two and one-half. The gas 
bill was paid in the same proportion. 

But there were many extras. Example: cigars, table 
waters, anything exclusively used ; special entertainment, 
as dinners and luncheons. These were paid for by the 
party entertaining or consuming the same. 

hen guests came for a week or more, such guests 
practically became members of the houselx.!d, and A, B, 
or C added one to the number of the imm: liate family. 
General company was not reckoned for at all, because 
such company belonged as much to A as to B or to C. 

Meals were served promptly, the hours being indicated 
in each sleeping-apartment. A half-bour leeway was 
allowed, but any person coming later found the dining- 
room locked. The person could gain entrance and have 
special service, but for the same he was fined ten cents. 
The total amount received in this way at the end of each 
year was devoted to charity. 

As necessary as is the adjustment of finances is the ad- 
justment of work. Labor, whether physical or mental, 
should justly fall on each housekeeper. The question of 
justice is usually a question of conscience. In this house- 
hold there were the mother, who was not allowed to assume 
care, and the young lady sister, who scemed far too near 
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the golden glory of life’s morning to be tried with the 
many vexations that come seon evough as life goes on. 
But, nevertheless, the young sister had an important 
duty to perform, She was responsible for the marketing 
through the entire year. When she went on her vacation, 
whichever one of her sisters had the least at the time to 
attend to took her place. But the young lady did not 
herself decide on market necessities; the sister then the 
housekeeper gave her a list of what was required. The 
young lady had no responsibility beyond buying the 
aesired articles. This she conscientiously did, not only 
buying the best groceries and meats, but obtaining such at 
the lowest figures. Besides the marketing, she was also 
responsible for her mother’s, uncles’, and brothers’ sleeping- 
apartments, and assisted either of her sisters when re- 
quested. 

The sister known throughout this paper as C was the 
bookkeeper. The necessity for accuracy in the keeping 
of such accounts made this task anything but a sinecure. 
And yet there was much gratification in secing just how 
money was spent. All the rest of the housekeeping was 
divided between B and C, and everything seemed to 
move upon oiled wheels; not a discordant sound was 
heard. If they had annoyances, as they doubtless did, 
they were wise enough to keep them. from being dis- 
covered. Indeed, it is doubtful if in the entire city a 
more thoroughly happy home could have been found. 

A youthful matron lately said: ‘‘ If experienced house- 
keepers would only honestly tell their methods, what an 
assistance they would be! The trouble is there is so much 
mere talk, and housekeepers don’t always care to make full 
confession. They would rather keep a little back, lest the 
world should think ill of their various economies.” 

Altruism surely belongs in the home, though of neces- 
sity its limit does not end there. And altruism must al- 
ways abound in its utmost sense if co-operative house- 
keeping is to be a success. Emma J. Guay. 


A PARIS GOWN. 


A SUMMER gown of quite a new style, which forms the 
frontispiece of this number, is of embroidered cash- 
mere and gauze plissé. The waist has a shirred yoke of 
the gauze, and is trimmed with a bertha effect of gauze 
ruffles bound with velvet, while the sleeves and body are 
of the embroidered cashmere. The front of the skirt is of 
shirred gauze, the side and back breadths of the cashmere 
trimmed with four ruffles of the velvet-bound gauze put 
on in graduated sizes. A belt and collar of black satin 
are in sharp contrast against the delicate coloring, but are 
effective. This model is from Madame Lebouvier. 

The hat, from Mesdames Bouvot-Cope, is of straw with 
a silk crown, and trimmed with a band of Batavia cloth, a 
tuft of colored aigrettes, and choux of gauze. 


OUT-DOOR PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
BY FANNY AYMAR MATHEWS. 


| Hapieny see set the pace toward out-door theatricals 
4 as long ago as when in 1881 a charming woman in- 
stituted the now famous pastoral plays on the grounds of 
her villa on the Thames. It was not many months sub- 
sequent to this that the first outdoor play was given in 
this country, and every one is familiar now with the deli- 
cious rendering of As You Like It at Castle Point, the 
Stevens’ palacelike home at Hoboken, on the lawns of 
Senator Farrell's place at Lake Forest near Chicago, and a 
year or so since at one of the grand places near Pittsburg. 

But all these and many more open-air performances of 
Shakespeare’s dainty idyl have been played by profes- 
sionals, whose consummate art and perfect knowledge of 
all the requirements and limitations of stage-land could 
be brought to the perfecting of the novel environment of 
real turf, woodland, shrubbery and thicket, blue sky and 
flower - perfumed air, as responsibly as amid the ‘* flats 
and flies and wings and grooves” of a genuine temple of 
the drama. 

Now I sce no reason why the amateurs should not try 
their haud at these out-of-door entertainments, no reason 
why the professionals should absorb all the delights of 
the pastoral play, and I am sure that the idea once started, 
the fact will become accomplishment of the most popular 
kind. 

I am aware that at the very start the plan will meet 
with a dry damper (if such a thing can be), and a very 
true one, viz., that there are next to no plays adapted for 
amateurs where the scenes are laid out-of-doors. I can 
only meet the assertion with the equally tangible fact that 
there are some, and with the reassurance that the demand 
will inevitably create the supply, and that clever writers 
for amateurs will speedily undertake to fill up the de- 
ficiency. 

In the first place, 1 would counsel amateurs—being one 
myself, with at the same moment a tolerable and practical 
acquaintance with real stagedom—not to attempt As You 
Like It; in fact, it would redound more to the credit of 
all amateur organizations, whether pretentious “clubs” 
and ‘‘ societies ” or merely handfuls of happy young peo- 
ple getting up private theatricals in the most simple man- 
ner imaginable, to strictly avoid the odium of comparison 
by letting any plays familiar to us on the professional 
stage most severely alone: the pity of the majority of our 
amateur representations is the pity of this comparison, 
which is more than surface deep too, and unquestionably 
argues the amateur’s lack of originality and his scrupulous 
need for a standard and a model. 

Rather, then, let our band of young players select some 
one or two act piece, caviare to the professional stage, 
and let them here manifest their talent and versatility, if 
such they have. 

One winter lately at Dinard, in the sweet, sunny, pic- 
turesque Breton country, where scores of English and 
American people go to escape the greater rigors of a more 
northern clime, a company of amateurs gave the little 
one-act play called Two Lunatics, under the general di- 
rection of the Princess Karl H ; and while the per- 
formance was voted a success of the most pronounced 
character—indeed, it could not well be otherwise, for the 
acting was all that the most captious critic or author 
could desire—yet half a dozen clever people exclaimed, 

‘* Would it not have been even more delightful had it 
been given really out-of-doors?” 

This short play, perhaps more than any other which I 
can call to mind, is adapted for easy pastoral representa- 
tion and for amateurs. 
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Let me tell you how to set about your out-of-door the- 
atre, und permit me to suppose that you have chosen Two 
Lunatics, since I do not chance to bave at hand any other 
little play suitable to your purpose. 

The scenic directions call for ‘‘a lake and a rural per- 
spective; water borders and set rocks; wood wings,” 
which, as I will take the liberty of imagining that you 
have not *‘a lake” at command, we must at once proceed 
to tamper with, and alter to meet what 1 will presume you 
have in the way of stage material. 

I think you have a piece of pretty n lawn, a bit re- 
moved from the house, and shelte on either side by 
trees; on the left there are probably big elms. locusts, or 
horse-chestnuts, while on the right there may be a clump 
of evergreens. If you are as fortunate as the mistress of 
the pretty but by no means grand or unusual country 
house where I am visiting, you have a tiny brook tink- 
ling along at the back of this piece of turf; it is bordered 
with a lush growth of those brilliant wild flowers the 
scarlet and blue lobelias, standing, as some one so beau- 
tifully says, ‘‘ with their feet in the water,”’and at one side 
it shows a veritable thicket of elder-bushes, honey sweet, 
with feathery blooms. 

The brook is just wide enough to admit of a boat, which 
must be hired for the occasion, since you could have no 
real use for it in this shallow baby stream; you can place 
it well aslant, throwing the oars carelessly so that one 
shall dip in the water. 

Those elder-bushes, fragrant and lovesome to the bees 
as they are, must be thinned to admit of the exits and 
entrances of ‘ Mr. Sidney Liscombe,” especially when he 
comes in with his fish-hook attachment. 

As the ground rises abruptly on the other side of the 
brook, with a delightful tangle of blackberry - bushes, 
mullein-stalks, and clematis trailing over and under the 
long low row of swamp-willows, ‘the perspective” you 
find ready-made to your liand. 

The ‘‘set rocks”—ay, there's the rub. There are no 
‘‘set rocks” here, nor have you avy, either ‘‘set” or oth- 
erwise. In fact, the whole spot is guililess of even a peb- 
ble, except those glistening under the lobelias’ tread. 

Olearly here is an opportunity for invention, and some 
one cheerily exclaims: 

“Oh, I know what we'lldo! We'll make the rocks out 
of packing-boxes, dark green muslin, and lots of moss 
from the woods.” 

I must shake my head in the negative. 

Of course, if you actually cannot do better than ‘‘ pack- 
ing-boxes and green muslin,” by all means call in these 
useful materials: but trust me, however fine they may look 
in-doors and by gas or lamp light, they will only spoil 
your woodland surroundings, and mar all the bravery of 
real green with a spot of garish unnaturalness. 

No, now is the time for action—the time to call on the 
farm hands and the oxen and the ox-sledge, if you have 
them at command yourself; and if you have not, it will 
repay you richly to coax, cajole, and remunerate your 
nearest farmer neighbor into carrying for you from that 
stony meadow of yours or his three of those big pictu- 
resque bowlders. It is true he will have to make three 
trips, and taking his rural ideas of haste and leisure into 
consideration, it will occupy a whole day before the 
rocks, unshorn of their hoary glory of lichens, are placed 
to the left of your boat in a group. You must now 
smooth up your turf at their base, carry out a few of your 
potted plants, and set them hither and yon. Make a 
morning excursion to the woods, and have the men take 
their sharpest knives and a small axe. You want a wa- 
gou-load of boughs and branches of cedar, larch, spruce, 
whatever evergreen you can get, to fetch back, and deftly 
arrange with unseen cords and tacks in the spaces between 
your locusts on the left of your stage. 

Next sweep clean away every vagrant bit of twine or 
broken twig, and then fetch out your properties. In the 
case of this little play they are luncheon and fish baskets, 
shawls, parasols, rods and reels, and any other evidences 
of a picnic party; strew them about in natural picturesque 
fashion, making the group of rocks, which lie a little for- 
ward and to the left of the boat, your central spot. 

Now as toacurtain. Some people object to the use of 
a curtain in an out-door play; but, upon the whole, I think 
the moments of expectation when the audience assembles 
and finds the curtain down, and the subsequent agreeable 
surprise (for it is a surprise) when the draperies part, re- 
vealing the enchanting little *‘ set,” are worth much more 
as a whet to appetite than is the one dose of naturalness 
incident to no curtain at all. 

You will decide on a curtain, I venture to surmise, in 
which case by this time you will have procured a couple 
of stout rough poles—cedar is the best—leaving on the 
trunk where possible a bough here and there; these you 
will have had planted firmly and evenly at either side of 
your stage. Where it meets the imaginary orchestra a wire 
is swung across; and you must be sure that this wire is 
further secured from sagging by another wire attaching 
it to the locusts; and on this, with the thoroughly fea- 
sible French arrangement of rings and cords, your curtain 
may be hung, and will do its duty at the proper mo- 
ment. 

It will be well, if possible, to choose a dark shade of 
green for the curtain, and to leave it entirely unrelieved 
or trimmed with any other color. 

The next thing in order is to provide the same number 
of small camp-chairs that you have invited guests, and to 
arrange these in rows with convenient spaces between, 
being careful not to place any seat Jess than seven feet 
away from the confines of your stage, and being equally 
certain to put little groups of two and three chairs here 
and there about the lawn where a good view of the per- 
formance can be obtained. 

If you have music, which is very desirable, let it be 
stationed at the left or right, as seems most convenient, 
and well hidden by the trees and shrubbery. 

If you have refreshments, let them consist of ices, small 
cakes, claret-cup, lemonade, and creams, and let them be 
set out on a prettily decked table, either on the piazza or 
the back part of the lawn, and served by some pretty girls, 
assisted by the men, ‘after the play is over.” 

Last, but not least, send out your invitations for such a 
day at four o’clock, with always an alternative ‘in case 
of stormy weather.” 

If you try this novel form of entertainment once, I am 
sure you will find it a success, and equally positive that 
no ‘“‘empty benches” will assail your managerial eye on 
the afternoon of the performance. 
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Morurs.—One of the pleasantest ways of entertaining little children 
at a party is with a package-hunt, which, even though Easter is part, 
might be made into an egg-hunt. Hide in the rooms where the children 
are to be all kinds of eggs—plain, colored, fancy, sugar, and decorated, 
also a number of the small toy chickens and ducks sold everywhere 
now, and let the children hunt forthem, They mustall start on the hunt 
at the same time, and the fun of finding the eggs will occasion much 
pleasure.—Another good entertainment is a spider-web party. At thi» 
the end of a string is given to each child, aud at the other end of the 
string is a prize, but the string is twisted around furniture, up and 
down stairs, etc., and it must be carefully unravelled and wound into 
a neat ball, without breaking, before the prize is reached. Au extra 
prize is given to the child who unwinds the string first, another to the 
one making the neatest ball; no two strings are of the same color, to 
avoid confusion.—Refreshments for a party of little people of four 
years old should be very simple, and consist of milk or very weak 
cocoa in small cups, and bread-and-batter sandwiches, a plain ice- 
cream, and simple cake; there should be mottoes for each child, with 
caps and garments made of paper, and a Jack Horner pie served Jast 
of all. 

M. W. C.—A sufficient regret and acknowledgment of an invitation 
to an At Home when no anewer is requested is a visiting-card ad- 
dressed to the hostess and sent on the day of the entertainment. No 
message, euch as “ regrets,” should be written on the card. When an 
answer is requested in the invitation, the regret must be sent at once, 
written in the formal wording of the invitation. 

Campen.—By all means have the wood-work in the dining-room 
painted white ; this is the only suitable color to go with the red wall- 
paper, and euch a combination is aniversally seen, and is pretty as well 
us fashionable.—Have the furniture bogany, aphol d in dark 
olive-green leather, the curtains and portiéres olive-green velours or 
corduroy, the inside sash-curtaine white musiin.—The red wall-paper 
and olive-green hangings go charmingly together, and the floor-cover- 
ing could be a large rug with av olive background and design in reds 
and other harmonizing colors. 

Awnn.—All the monograms you enclose are fashionable and in good 
taste, Personally I prefer the styles in paper No. 1 marked 4 and 5, 
or in No, 2 marked 3, 5, 10, 11, but this is entirely personal taste. A 
monogram or crest is seen usually on the note and letter paper only, 
at the top of the first page, bat it may be with propriety put on the en- 
velope also. The monogram may be gilt, silver, or a plain solid color ; 
for general use gilt is the prettiest, 

Mus. M. M.—You will need a walking costume, skirt and coat, and 
one other gown, with two waists, The black striped satin skirt will 
be just what you will require; have one waist made of black Liberty 
satin, and the other of black chiffon or mousseline de soie, or of black 
lace over black satin.—Four shirt-waists should be sufficient, but a 
black and white India silk waist made with a thin lining will be much 
more becoming than any sbirt-waist if yon are stout.—Snn-umbrellas 
are extremely fashionable this season, and green is the favorite color. 
—A silk and chiffon wrap will be the best. 

J. H.—Make your little girl's frock with fall gathered skirt, low- 
necked waist to wear with guimpe, and trimmed with ruffles around 
the neck. Narrow black soutache or the flat military braid is the best; 
sometimes both are combined.—An Eton jacket will be more fashion- 
able. 

Jesamine.—Paffings of green satin on the skirt, and white lace and 
mousseline de soie on the waist, are the best trimmings you can use.— 
There is nothing absolutely new in trimmings for white satin.—The 
embroidered nets are still in fashion. 

Aw Anxious Moruee.—The sample you enclose is most effective in 
accordion-pleating, and will not crash. Trim it with fine embroidery 
or lace on the waists put on in full boleros, and have sashes of white 
taffeta. 

Mary Kemur.—Yon will find the information yon desire in Bazar 
No. 16,in New York Fashions. Lace would not look so well ae em- 
brvidery on your materials, On the black and white use pink taffeta 
ribbon the color of the flounce, but green will look best on the other 
gown. 

R. V.—Velveteen and corduroy are both too heavy for summer wear ; 
silk is the best now.—Hair-cloth facing a quarter of a yard deep. 

Daisy.—In Bazar No. 16, on page 316, is an illustration that you 
could copy in your silk, 

N. L. A.—The frontispiece of Bazar No. 16 answers your question. 
A lavender organdie wonld be best made with eutre-denx of insertion. 
A pretty graduation gown is made of white China silk skirt accerdion- 
pleated, round yoke of lace, and jacket frovts of silk trimmed with 
box- pleated white satin ribbon, white satin belt and collar.—Yee, 
feather boas will be worn this summer. 

L. D.—Velvet capes are not fashionable for sammer wear. Silk or 
satin trimmed with mouseeline de soie or lace ruffles is much more in 
style. 

8. B.—A brocade silk or satin waist of a lighter color than your skirt 
would be the smartest. 

Grereupe. — Yes, a white collar will not be out of place, and also the 
black and white shirt-waists. Make the black taffeta with V-shuped 
frout, and shirr on the shoulders, drawing the fulness in at the waist- 
line. Have the sleeves quite small, but with two overlapping ruffles at 
the top. 





REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Anne F. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women, By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. 
7 cents. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhane Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Uerrick, 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 


By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 


cHePs AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

oth, $1, 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

a: Fn ~ COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormehee. 16mo, 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs, Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
MUTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Ilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA,. Illustrated. Square 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 99 centa. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents 


Pusiasusp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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“ALL I HAVE IN THE WIDE WORLD IS ON THIS RAFT.” 


—_ 





REFUGEES CLINGING TO THEIR RUINED CABINS. 








“MAY YOUR FATE NEVER BE LIKE THIS!” REFUGEES CAMPING IN BOX-CARS. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS.—From Puotocrarus py Coovert.—(|See Pacx 382.) 
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CHILDREN’S HATS AND BONNETS.—(See Page 380.] 














THE TABLES TURNED 


| PITY thot woman from the 
my heart She must. find 


bottom of | 
life a bur 


den in her half-dead condition 
Looking out of the window to see to whom 
tl speaker had reference, the hostess an 
ered, laughingly You need not waste 
y sympathy on that woman! I regard het 
s an object of envy rather than pity 
Envy!" exclaimed the first speaker. ‘I 
! see how that word can, in the remot 
1s s apply to a half helpless mother of 
K children It makes my heart ache to see 
her creep slong as she does, with her right 
rm hanging so helpleasly by her side,” | 
Yes, I will admit that the half-paralyzed 
‘ vl f my friend appeals to ones sy m 
pathy, and I felt much as you do before I 
had the privilege of knowing her personally; 
but now I do not hesitate to say that I would 
rather exchange places with her than most 
mothers of my acquaintance 
Do explain yourself,” said the caller, 
looking away from the woman, who entered 
her home as if a weight were fastened to her 
crippled leg for your assertion puzzles 
ine I am sure, were I. in her condition, I 
would look upon life as a burden that I 
would be glad to lay down.” 
you vould not if your life were as 
love-sheltered as is hers. I realize her afflic 
tion a you can! and yet it never occurs 
to me now to pity her, for I know that few 
wives and mothers have as much to gladden 
their lives as has the one who calls forth | 
your sympathy The usual custom is re- 
versed in that family; instead of the wife 
ind mother anticipating every want of hus 
bund and children, her helpless condition 
ippeals to them so that they tenderly and 
lovingly care for her. The children, from 
the oldest to the youngest, seem to vie with 
one another in being helpful. So, in spite of 


the shock which deprived the mother of the 
use of her right side soon after her youngest 
child was born, this family is in many ways 
a model one. Such little women as those 
you seldom see, | half covet them, 
they are 80 cap ible, so thoughtful, and so un 
selfish! And then the younger children are 
sweet and helpful in their way, 
But I cannot understand how so helpless 
ther could bring up such a helpful fam 
said the caller, with a mystified air 

The very helplessness of the mother is 
ret of it. What seems to you an un 
affliction has proved a blessing in 
for the mother’s condition has de 
loped traits of character in the children as 


giris are 


too ” 


Am 
ily 


the sec 
bearable 


liswuise 


»ble as they are rare You see, she could 
not do for them, and so they learned not 
only to be self-reliant, but to anticipate their 
mother’s wants. Since knowing that family 


come to the conclusion that children 
be less selfish if mothers were more 
helpless or perhaps selfish We healthy 
mothers wait upon our children ofttimes 
like very slaves, and the result is they take 
all we do for granted, and become selfishly 
dependent upon us 

But, after giving the 
thought, I do not hesitate to say that the 
most slavish mothers have the most selfish 
children. While—well, 1 point you to my 
neighb family an example of the ta 
bles turned 

I'he speaker realized that her remarks had 
struck home when her caller said, with a 
long-drawn sigh, as she arose to take her 


1 have 
would 


subject much 


or’s as 


leave, ‘‘1 never thought of it in that light 
before: but if I had my life to live over, I 


would teach my children that I had feelings 
and rights as well as they.’ 


MOTHER BAG 
M OTHER, where can I find some brown 
A paper? 
Mother, I want a piece of string.” 
Mother, dear, I want an old handkerchief 
to tie up this cut finger.” 


S 


Where is ‘‘ mother” to find the supplies 
for these varied needs? A few steps will 
take her to a general and most convenient 


receptacle, which can be easily made by car- 
rying out the following directions 

* Cut off one and a half yards of blue den- 
im, which comes twenty-seven inches wide. 
This will form the background of the flat 
which is to be suspended by gilt rings 
the inside of a cupboard door in the 
mother’s room. Blue denim is prettier made 
up with the light side out, and no trimming 
is so effective on it as soft white cotton skirt 
braid, five pieces of which will trim the whole 
and it can be purchased for twenty-five 
The shoe-bag at 


bag 


on 


bag 
cents a half«<lozen pieces 


the bottom is ten inches deep, and divided 
into three compartments. Forty inches will 
allow the proper amount of fulness for all, 


and the three divisions may be made by strips 
the white skirt-braid. Set a double um 

brella-case in the centre of the bag. This 
should be cut twenty-seven inches long by 
fourteen wide, and set into a space on the 
background eleven inches at top and five 
inches at bottom. A little sloping toward 
the bottom prevents too much fulness. Run 
a strip of the white braid down the middle 
of the case to divide it, and set also a white 
strip all around. Set three pockets on each 
side of the umbrella-case,one above the other 
The foundation is now covered excepting at 
the top. On this set a pocket, cut forty inch 

es long to give fulness, sewing two loops of 
braid at the top of the pocket and two on the 
foundation, so that they can be tied together 


of 


HARPER'S 


to prevent the fulness hanging over. The 
diagram explains itself, but any ingenious 
needle- woman can shape different propor- 
tions to suit different doors. However the 
sizes and shapes differ, an abiding comfort | 
is derived from the use of the bag, and it 
will probably supply as many needs as did | 
that celebrated “ mother’s bag” dwelt upon 
in The Swiss Family Robinson. 


FASHIONED REMEDY. 
( y, the making of remedies for 
hands and faces and chapped lips there 
is no end. They range in price all the way 
up from twenty-five cents to a dollar and a 
half per bottle or jar Most women, accord 
ing to human perversity, 
more expensive creams 
satisfactory than cheaper articles, and when 
these preparations are used constantly they 
form no inconsiderable 
expenses of the woman of moderate means. 
If she will be content to take a little trouble, 
she can make at home a remedy for chapped 
surfaces that will prove quite as efficient as 
patent creams, and cost only the time taken 
to make it 
Save all the mutton drippings and the fat 
skimmed from the top of cold mutton-stock 
before the salt is added. Put these on the 
fire and ‘‘try” them out until you have a 
clear, translucent liquid grease. Now add 
to it a few drops of any perfume you desire, 
and pour the grease into a small mould to 
form. When cold, turn out and wrap in wax- 
ed paper. One woman has tiny round pans 
for this purpose, and every winter makes a 
quantity of mutton-tallow, and sends a cake 
of it to each member of her family and to 
several intimate friends. They all prefer it 
to any other preparation of the kind. If 
one wishes to do so, she may have an excel 


AN OLD- 


item in the personal | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


rough | 


naturally find the 
and ointments more | 


lent camphor-ice by adding a few drops of | 


camphor to the liquid fat. 
at night this is thoroughly rubbed into 
chapped hands, and an old pair of gloves 
pulled on, the irritated surface will be vastly 
improved by morning. This is a receipt that 
has come down from the days of our grand 
mothers, and proves that sometimes, ‘‘ after 
all, old things are best.” 
worthy of respect, not only because of its 
age, but on account of its excellence. 


YOUNG MOTHERS 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand a 
supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for nursing babies as well as for general cooking. It 
has stood the test for 30 years, and its value is recog 
nized.—{ Adv.) 


Apvice To Moruers.—Mus. W InsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
ph soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all in, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
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Ser of 12 Portfolios, 16 full age photos, each 138% x 
11, 192 pages in all —subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,600—given absolutely free, with 
by Dosstns Soar Mea. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 

| to their customers. Write for partic aa —[Adv 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Household Industry in China and Japan. 


“Let them lick not the sweat which is their 
poison."’—Coriolanus, Act IIL, Scene L. 


Mark the 


With the 

Cleanly 

Machine Manufacture in Ceylon and India. 

Retaining AROMA—FLAVOR— PURITY. 
with boiling 
water. Five 
minutes in- 

n. 


Two 
Lagat (ued 








If on retiring | 


It is certainly | 


| 


veautiful | 
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Vou, XX 


It’s An Old, Old Story 


«+ THAT... 


X., No. 1. 
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THE VERY BEST SKIRT-BINDING. 


It will not “ wear forever and bind 
a petticoat the day after,” but it 


Will give a touch of style to the 
plainest garment, and last through 


For InviTaTion anp Fink CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Parser Company, 


itso Duane Street, New Yorg. 
MiLis—HOLyoKE, Mass. 

















its span of life. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine, 
if your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 609, N. Y. City. 

















WHAT YOU SAVE 


is just 4% of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will 
cost you. 


The price of 1397 


Rondo’ 


Bic ywocles 
(“the 18 year old wheels"’) 


$80 


TO EVERYBODY. 


















Unique Rambler Booklet—free—at an 
Rambler Agency. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York 


Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 











~ HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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are the riders of Waverley Bicycles. The ‘96 model, greatly 
improved, is now sold at a price popular with all. For those who 
want the very best, none better than the new 1897 Waverley Bicycle 
can be found. Perfect bearings, beautiful finish and the acme of 
mechanical skill. The price is $100. Send for a Catalogue. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana, 




















THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FICHNER’S FETT-POWDER «1» 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


eae ov oz CZAR} 


» LEGRAND (Oriza-Perfumery) 44. Place de la 
RE a, I, A, Ce, 
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May &, 1897. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR LITTLE 


MEN awn WOMEN 


that has given the greatest 
satisfaction to our customers. 
Bubles’, sites 2 to 7, $1. $4; Maw 
hr oh, @ Pri . wok 
tees 4 to 8, 35. Jeren'e 
sizes T to 1054, 5h Fos $2.50. 


How to Clothe the Childrea 
im the istest New York fa at rhe least, 
cost, 80 malicr where live, is told ip 


@ & 62 Went 234 Se 
New York. 


To repair permanently any kind of hole, 
big or little, in the 


DUNLOP 


Duntop Tires are PAST. Most world records 

have been made on them, and there is a noticeable 

€ difference to the road rider who tries them after rid- 
ing some other make. The greater strength of the 
fabric enables a lighter, more resilient tire to stand 
rougher, harder work than any other, and the ease 


of repair gives a comfortable certainty of a safe re- 
turn that adds much to the pleasure of a holiday 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 











CHICAGO Branches: TORONTO 
DVVVVWVIVIVVIAGA 
PLACES 


are the new standard of 
quality. A beauty of line, an 
2 exquisiteness of workman- 
ship, an easeofrunning never 


known in bicycles before # 








Catalogue free. 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


Factories: Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass 
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4 WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 
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How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


gpet go among your friends and 
sell 100 ibs.of Baker's Teas, S 

or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 Ibs. fora 8’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring ; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp ; ; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 Ibs. for a Typewriter. 


We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.42), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Macvina CREAM 


Removes ro at FrocRle ring, ch i Norn, Pimpien Liver 
imperfections. 





Moise and otuer i 





and 
- TA to its original freshn 


Malvina ten earners sees ft paar ft. i 
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Stern BroS Tailor-Made Suits | 


Direct attention to their 


$5. 


We have recently | 
made some exquisite | 
Tailor-Made Gowns 
for leading New York 
society ladies and 
prominent actresses 
who are famed for 
their good taste in 
dressing. Photographs 
of these ladies and | 
the costumes are 
shown in our new cat- | 
alogue of suits and | 
dresses. We will mail | 
it free together with 
samples of the latest 
suitings to select from, 
to any lady who wish 
es to dress well at | 
moderate cost. 

We make every gar 
ment to order, thus 
giving tha at individus al 
ity and exclusiveness 
for which our produc 
tions are famed. Our 
catalogue illustrates 


Latest Importations of 
Alexandre 

and Lupin 

Kid and Suede 


Gloves 

in the most desirable colors 
For Street, Carriage and 
Evening Wear 

Also 

Large assortments of 


Dent’s and Fownes’ 
Castor, Chamois, Silk 
and Lisle Thread 


Gloves 
For Golfing, Bicycling and Polo 


West 23d St. 


ee 








Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Minses’ Suits and Dresses. $4 up 
Silk, Satin, and Moire Velour Shirta! $8 u 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, rT) up. 
Suits and Dresses for Travelling, $5 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day; 
you will get catalogue and samples by return mail/. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


"MIZNER E© 


Singer Sewing-Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers ; ‘they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 





CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 
CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 
located in every city in the world. 

EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN.STITCH 

ANY STYLE OF CABINET 

















sumer at wholesale p' prices, thus sav- 

ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money required 
— Gey ah has been poroughiy tested | 
in your own house. ped on 80 days’ trial. 






ts. Easy payment. Send 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
the greatest ever offered. Write / 


ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


















every Organ 
twenty-five » gy 
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ASSESSES ESSE ET se Pee e RE REE SESS ESSS SESE SSIS SES Oe 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15t 96. 
We have S RAR & Cols FINEST 


SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in the 
me wp wale submitted samples so obtained to 
careful chemical anal 


— 
QUALITY widest gai 
THE up ag LABORATORY, 
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Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


LI EEE TE EEE CERES 
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Any one suffering from weakness of the chest, throat, stomach, kid- 
neys, liver, or lame back will find in 
Porous 


A | Icock’s Plasters 


act caly 2 cheap but exis somes. Be sure to get Allicock’s. 
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-1847” 
"Rogers 
Bros, 





** Silver Plate That Wears.” 


THE 
“1847 Rogers Brand 


of Spoons, etc., has given perfect satisfaction for 
50 Years—1847 to 1867. 

You can always tell the genuine by the prefix ‘1847."" 
Full Trade-Mark ‘'1847 Rogers Bros.” 
Manufactured only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 Fifth Ave., New York C ‘ity. 
For sale by “leading dealers everywhere. 


Lyons 
Silk-and-Wool Fabrics. 


Check Paulette, 
Plain & Check Moire Poplinette 


LYONS GRENADINES. 


Faney Grenadine, 
a 9 y i 
repes and Gauzes 


LYONS SILKS. 


Plain and, Glace Taffetas, 
Check, Plaid, and Brocade Silks 


White Silks and Satins 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Printed Twills, 
Foulards, Pongees. 


Proadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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Button, Button, Where's the Button? 


You Can't See It, But — 


Hear it Snap! 





his ausbch endian. 


The Ball and Socket Fastener. 


An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly 

fastening iadies’ and children's garments in general, and 

Cy =. and cycling suits in particu! ndorsed 
y dressmakers. 

Q Safer um Butt and Butt 

Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 

Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT! 





4 
Holes! 3 
Tho secret is in the Ball and Socket, If your dealer hasn* “2 
it, send us his name and address, an for ners 


The Ball and Socke ‘astener 
BROS. & CO., Sole Selling pots T2to 
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Summer Dress 


to be in fashion must be made of 
LINEN GRASS LAWN. There is a 
subtle fascination in the striping of 
beautifully colored silk on the sombre 
ground of linen, that the appreciative 
eye of woman can’t resist. A delight- 
ful combination of comfort and style. 
If your dealer doesn't keep it, send for 
free samples and we'll tell you who does. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, PHILADELPHIA. 





SHOPPING : and business of all kinds 

in New York by a lady of 

- rience, S ood taste, oon without charge. Circular 
erences. ISS A. BONI ?, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


am = « Budora” Cloth An idealized 


Henrietta. 
Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 
Stampe “PR RIESTL EY’s Evupora” on the Selvedge. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
































** Gra is! Here come the Emn girls, and I * Bat I'll just step behind this rock and—” 
out thie morning without my tr k-t 
A BEAU OF THE DESERT. 
FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” erny ‘He's the kind of lyre I should like to see 
EDITED BY JOR MILLET suitably twanged 
“Tam afraid Greece air what she used to be in our “Yon've got fine points, William,” said Benjamin 
day, Alexander,” aaid A riades : Fr klin to Penn. 
I'm afraid not,” eaid Alexander “The only pars * You can bet on that, Benjamin, my boy,” returned 
a mode n Greek seems to be able to hold is a railway Penn. “I'm no stub, even if lam blant at times,” 
parse 
Diogenes had been arrested. “And I'll het you a “Have some fruit, Adam ?” asked Boewell, as the 








dolla on'll none of you guess why!” said Napoleon, two passed an apple stand on the street. 
who bore the news to the * No, thanks,” said Adam; “1 always avoid these 
“ Scorching 7?" sugg old apple women nowadays.” 
You came near it,” said on eon * Bat you'd P - 
never guces, For riding without a lamp !” 7 * Aren't you and Homer on speaking terms ?” asked 
Powhatan of Captain Kidd, as the pirate and the poet 
‘w ngton,” said Napoleon, meeting his o d-time passed each Other without recognition a 
adversary on the street, “I'll run you a mile fora , * We are and we aren't,” said Kidd. “ We speak, 
shilling.” mut, Great Scott, we can't understand each other's 
Thanks, retu i the Duke nt ldon't lingo, so what's the use 
care to I alwa was b ! you when it came loa ——— 
— ‘Yes, indeed,” said Jenkins, “1 thoroughly believe 
“ Dea id Sir Walter,” said Qneen Elizabeth, fond in the mind-cure Now, in the morning when my #ix 
ly, “ what an ingenious fellow he is! children all wake up and how] and scream in six dif 
What's he done now Bor tia. ferent keys, I just persuade myself that I'm at the Ger- 
‘Invented a pre a ‘aff ‘that can be need asa man opera, and turn over in bed and go to sleep 
bicycle tire in case { emerge y. again 
* How do you do, Cinna ?” said Mrs. Malaprop, meet- Patrick, my aunt's Irish coachman, writes a Bazan 
ing the poet at the Sforza reception ‘Is Mra. 8. reader, was waiting downtown one cold January day 
with you this evening tT” while my aunt was in one of the stores doing a num- 
ber of errands, which detained her some time. I had 
** Hallo, Simon,” said Diogenes, as Simple Simon sat chosen to wait in the carriage, but as I was well pro- 
n the park fishing n pall, “ whateare you fishing tected from the inclement weather with furs and warm 
for? robes, I did not fally realize how sharp and penetrating 
* Gudgeon,” said Simor the air was. Patrick, however, was not insensible to 
* But there aren't any. in th "aaid the sage the keen, cold January atmosphere, and seemed im- 
No,” returned Simon; ** th the reason I'm fish- patient for my aunt's return. After severn] question- 
ing for them there. It's ench a nuisance taking them ing glances divided between me and the Tivection 
off the hook.” ’ in which my aunt had proceeded, he remarked, partly 
to himse f and partly to me, 
*T feel like listening to sweet music,” said Raleigh. * An’ faith, if Mra. Morrison was out here in the cold, 


“Get Samson to strike Ananlas,” suggested Thack- she wouldn't stay in there so long, begorra ! 











AN OFFER 


Mra. Rich Oldhusband (slumming). 
Urehin, “Te Comy pe Walr, 
S0On TO YOU FOR TEN OENTSE A PAT 


“ Whose PRETTY LITTL® ROY ARR You?” 


AND YOU OAN MAVE ME LF YOU WanTs TO, anD I'LL BE A GOOD 











“Ah! Good-morning, ladies.” 


SHE WOULD NOT STAY. 

“The sitnation of your house suits me, mam ane 
Norah McCarty, who had visited the of M 
Tenepot with a view of inspecting the 
offered for her to assume the position of lady in 

Iam glad you like it,” replied Mra, Tenepot, with 
ndoaumting humility. 

“The pay you offer is sptteeney too, and the num- 
ber of ‘people in the family. The room your help Indy 
occupies is pretty good too, but I must ark you « few 
more questions | efore I make ap my mind to remain 
in your service.” 

** Certainly,” replied Mrs. Tenspot, humbly. “ Ask 
all you hke, 

Ld i you ride a bicycle ?” 


& ie ee "Teunpof too - 


“ Do you previde a bicycle for your cook ?” 

ve Yes, certainly. We ‘have one for her exelusive 
nee.” 

“T am glad of that. Some people seem to think 
that cooks ought not to ride a wheel.” 

“Oh, we would not think of depriving our cook of 
that orivilege,” 

hat make is the wheel ?” 

“The same make as Mr. Tenepot's and my own— 
the Ripsnorter.” 

“Then, ma’am, I'm sorry, but I can't come.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don't know that make. Iconldn’t think of ridin’ 
anything but the Jimdandy make of bicycle, Good- 
by, mum.” 

W. H. Srveree. 





THE FROUsLE. 


Grandpa, “ Wuat On RARTH 18 THE MATTER wita THAT BOY Now 7” 


Mamma 
HASN'T ANY PEANUTS TO FEED TO THE ObeELISK !” 


UNCLE PETER’S RECEIPTS FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 

I. To keep your feet dry on rainy days: Stand on 
your head. 

11. The best way to mind a baby 
tells you to. 

HUT. The safest way to gather chestnuts; Take a pair 
of rs and ent them out of the comic papers. 

How to get soda-water or candy for nothing: Per- 
su: ae somebody else to buy it for you 

How to make a dollar go a long ways: Put it in 
ati envelope addressed to somebody in the Sandwich 
Islands, and mail it. 

V1. How to go West at no expense whatever : ‘Turn 
yous back on the East and walk straight ubead. 

VIL. To avoid stammering, whispering, and impu- 
_ > Don't talk. 
II. To avoid swallowing water melon-seeds and cher- 
ry- YY Eat no fruit bat bananas or apples. 

1X. To learn to dance in one lesson: Walk on the hot 
sand at the.sea-shore at midday in midsummer bare- 
footed. 

X. The strest method of remembering dates: Fix 
them firmly in your mind, and don't forget them. 

All children following these roles, which are the re- 
sult of many years of experience on Uncle Peter's part, 
will find that they can accomplish the special objects 
for which the rules are made without any added 
effort. 


: Do everything he 


Unore Peren. 








“Way, THE SILLY ONILD 18 ORYING BROAUSE uss GOING OVER TO THE Pank aND 


A CAREFUL BOY. 


** Freddy,” said the teacher to Freddy Fangle, “ you 
have spelled the word ‘rabbit’ with two t's. You 
must leave one of them out.” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” replied Freddy ; 

aes 

*-T guess,” said Tommy, “that the poet who eaid, 
*The child is father to the man,’ didn't know what he 
was talking about. I tried it the other night, and got 
spanked and put to bed. 


“ which one ?” 


a 

Me. Broonumren. “ My boy Bennie is getting to be 
a good artist.” 

Me Srarrs. “ Is he?” 

Me. Bioonumree. “He drew a picture of a hen 
which was #0 true to nature that when I threw it in 
my waste-basket it laid there.” 

—_——_~—_——_ 

“What a good kind lady you are! said the tramp. 
** All my professional brothers tell me— 

“Go along away from here,” shouted the irate 
woman. 

“Tam going, ma’am, but T want yon to know that 
my professional brethren appreciate your beneficences. 
Only yesterday one of them told me that a year ago, 
when he was starving, be came to you and you gave 
him—" 

The lady looked up inquiringly. 

“—a toothpick,” said the tramp. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


GENTLEMAN OWNING HALF INTERFST (N AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTIOLE WOULD LIKE SOME ENEROETIO 


PERSON TO HELP HIM PUSH (T, 


NO EXPERIENCE OR OAPITAL REQUIRED. 











